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Social Security in Review 


ALTHOUGH UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITs in- 
creased 17 percent in February, the 
$6.2 million disbursed was still 43 
percent below the amount in Febru- 
ary 1943. The larger volume of initial 
claims filed in January, which led to 
the February increase in payments, 
was largely seasonal and not neces- 
sarily an indication of increasing un- 
employment. The total expenditure 
in the first 2 months of this year was 
less than in January 1943 alone. 

In line with the pattern of pre- 
vious years, fewer initial claims were 
filed in February than in January; 
only Connecticut, Michigan, and 
Montana reported increases. The 
number of continued claims increased, 
though at a lower rate than in the 
months immediately preceding. The 
February drop of 20 percent in initial 
claims will undoubtedly lead to a 
decline in continued claims filed in 
March, 

The weekly average number of un- 
employed workers receiving benefits 
in February went above 100,000 for 
the first time since June 1943. This 
average—104,000—and the 416,000 
compensated weeks of unemployment 
represented increases of 24 and 14 
percent from January levels, but each 
was only half the number a year 
earlier. 


WITHDRAWAL OF older workers from 
covered employment continued to be 
reflected in old-age and survivors in- 
surance in February. More primary 
benefits were awarded than in any 
other month since September 1942, 
and the number of primary benefits 
in conditional-payment status de- 
creased slightly for the third consecu- 
tive month. 

Although the number of monthly 
benefits awarded was 7 percent above 
that in January, both the number of 
benefits in force at the end of 
February—920,000—and the monthly 
amount—$16.8 million—represented 
only increases of 2 percent. 
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The amount certified in monthly 
benefits during the month—$14.9 mil- 
lion—was 25 percent greater than a 
year earlier and was distributed 
among the different types of bene- 
ficiaries as follows: primary 52 per- 
cent, supplementary 9 percent, and 
survivor 39 percent. Lump-sum pay- 
ments of $1.7 million certified under 
the 1939 amendments represented the 
largest amount certified in any month. 

In 1943, 7.4 million applications 
for social security account numbers 
were received, 200,000 less than in 
1942. In the first 9 months, applica- 
tions exceeded those for the compar- 
able months of 1942. In the fourth 
quarter, however, the rapid decline 
in the relative number of persons in 


the labor force without account num- 
bers, the leveling-off of war produc- 
tion, and continued inductions into 
the armed forces caused applications 
to drop to the lowest fourth-quarter 
volume since the initial registration. 

The number of 1943 applicants 
aged 60 and over was 17 percent above 
that in 1942. There were fewer older 
men than a year ago, but the number 
of older women increased almost four- 
fifths. 

The number of Negro applicants 
also increased, by 17 percent. Here 
again, the increase reflected the 
greater numbers of women entering 
covered employment for the first time. 

Less than 3 million accounts were 
established for men, the smallest 
number for any year; the only age 
groups with more applicants than in 
1942 were boys under age 15 and men 
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aged 65 and over. More accounts 
were established for women than in 
any other year since 1937, and women 
constituted 61 percent of all appli- 
cants in 1943 as against 54 percent 
in the preceding year. 

Of the 76 million accounts estab- 
lished by the end of 1943, an estimated 
69.3 million were held by living per- 
sons—66 percent of the estimated 
population aged 14 and over. This 
proportion has been going up stead- 
ily; it was 49 percent in 1940, 54 per- 
cent in 1941, and 60 percent in 1942. 


THE GENERAL LEVEL of public assistance 
changed little in February. The to- 
tal expenditure of $78.5 million for as- 
sistance in the continental United 
States was less than 1 percent above 
that in January—an increase shared 
by all programs but general assist- 
ance. In all programs, the number 
of recipients declined slightly. 

In comparison with February 1943, 
assistance expenditures for the four 
programs were 2.4 percent higher. If 
expenditures for work program earn- 
ings in the earlier year are included, 
this February’s total represents a de- 
crease of 13.3 percent. The decrease 
in numbers of recipients over the year 
was smallest (4 percent) for old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind and 
largest (34 percent) for general as- 
sistance; families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children were fewer by 20 
percent. 

In the country as a whole, the av- 
erage payment increased from $26.82 
in January to $26.99 in February for 
aged recipients; from $41.68 to $42.21 
for aid to dependent children; from 
$28.03 to $28.18 for blind recipients; 
and from $27.30 to $27.76 for general 
assistance cases. 


Payments to Veterans of the 

Spanish-American War 

The rates of service pensions pay- 
able to veterans of the War with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, 
and the China Relief Expedition, and 
to their widows or former widows, 
were brought in line with those now 
paid for service in the Civil War by 
the enactment on March 1 of H. R. 
2350 (Public, No. 242, 78th Cong., 2d 
sess.) . 

The amendment increases from $60 
to $75 the monthly amount payable 
to a veteran at age 65 or for total 
disability. The pension payable to 


a veteran’s widow is increased to $40 
a month at age 65; if the widow was 
the wife of a veteran during his period 
of service her pension is increased 
to $50. Under the earlier law, the 
pension was a flat $30, regardless of 
age. The amendment also extends 
from September 1, 1922, to January 1, 
1938, the date before which the mar- 
riage must have taken place if the 
widow is to be eligible for a pension, 
and provides that no pension shall be 
payable to a widow who deserted the 
veteran. 

In the House Report on the bill, 
the Committee on Pensions an- 
nounced that it was estimated that 
during the first year the amend- 
ments would provide increased pen- 
sions for about 85,140 veterans now 
on the rolls, at an additional cost of 
$15,286,000. Extension of the mar- 
riage limitation may bring into the 
system between 2,000 and 4,000 
widows, at an additional cost of $821,- 
000 to $1,642,000. Increases in the 
rate of pensions to widows may affect 
about 42,800 widows and cost an ad- 
ditional $8,301,000. The total cost in 
the first year will exceed $24 million. 


United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation 


Participation of this country in the 
work of the United Nations relief and 
rehabilitation organization was as- 
sured with the signing of H. J. Res. 
192 on March 28 (Public, No. 267, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.). The resolution au- 
thorizes appropriation to the Presi- 
dent of such sums, not to exceed a 
total of $1,350 million, as the Con- 
gress may determine from time to 
time to be appropriate for participa- 
tion by the United States in the work 
of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, estab- 
lished by an agreement concluded by 
the United Nations and Associated 
Governments on November 9, 1943. 

This agreement announced the de- 
termination of the United Nations to 
see that “immediately upon the liber- 
ation of any area by the armed forces 
of the United Nations or as a con- 
sequence of retreat of the enemy the 
population thereof shall receive aid 
and relief from their sufferings, food, 
clothing and shelter, aid in the pre- 
vention of pestilence and in the re- 
covery of the health of the people, 
and that preparation and arrange- 


ments shall be made for the return of 
prisoners and exiles to their homes 
and for assistance in the resumption 
of urgently needed agricultural and 
industrial production and the re- 
storation of essential services.” 

The Joint Resolution contains the 
reservation that “rehabilitation 
means and is confined only to such 
activities as are necessary to relief.” 


Social Security in V enezuela 


On February 1 the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment issued a decree amplifying 
the provisions of the compulsory social 
insurance law promulgated on July 24, 
1940, and establishing the framework 
within which the new system will 
function. When and where operations 
actually start is to be announced in a 
‘subsequent decree. 

Two programs are to be put in op- 
eration first—sickness and maternity 
insurance and insurance against in- 
dustrial accidents and occupational 
diseases. Eventually the system may 
cover the risks of old age, invalidity, 
death, and involuntary unemploy- 
ment, but it was decided that public 
acceptance of the principles of social 
insurance could best be developed by 
Starting first with programs under 
which benefit payments could begin as 
soon as the programs were in opera- 
tion. 

Wage earners in industry and com- 
merce, in general, are covered under 
both the initial programs. A wage 
limitation of 9,600 bolivares (about 
$3,200 at current exchange rates) is 
set for the sickness and maternity 
program. Coverage is not extended to 
casual laborers or to members of the 
employer’s family who work exclu- 
sively for him and live under his roof. 
At the outset, also, farm workers, 
home workers, domestic servants, and 
seasonal workers are excluded. These 
groups may be brought into the system 
later by executive decree. 

Contributions to the sickness and 
maternity program are based on a 
schedule of five wage classes and are 
to be payable in equal amounts by the 
employer and the worker. Contribu- 
tions under the other program are 
based on risk classes as well as wage 
classes and are payable by the em- 
ployer. Collection will be by means 
of a stamp system. The initial ex- 
penditures for establishing the serv- 
ices and general administrative ex- 
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penses are to be met by the Federal 
Government. 

Sickness benefits, payable to the 
insured worker and his dependents, 
will comprise medical, surgical, and 
pharmaceutical assistance and a cash 
allowance payable for 26 weeks. Ma- 
ternity benefits to insured women and 
wives of insured men are to include 
pre-natal care, obstetrical services, 
and a cash benefit payable for 6 weeks 
before and 6 following delivery, pro- 
vided the woman has not been in 
gainful employment during that 
time. A funeral benefit of 300 boli- 
vares (about $100) is payable at the 
death of the insured worker. 

The cash benefits for occupational 
and industrial diseases or injuries run 
for 26 weeks; if before the end of that 
period the incapacity is deemed per- 
manent, the sickness benefit ceases 
and the worker is eligible for a con- 
tinuing indemnity related to his an- 
nual wage and degree of incapacity. 


No time limit is set for the medical 
services, however, which are to con- 
tinue as long as the worker is in- 
capacitated. 

General authority for supervision 
of the programs is vested in the Cen- 
tral Social Security Institute, an au- 
tonomous body which will operate 
through a Management Council and 
a Director General. The Council is 
to consist of six members, two repre- 
senting the Government, two the em- 
ployers, and two the workers. Each 
representative will serve for a term 
of 2 years. The Director General is 
to be appointed, and subject to re- 
moval, by the President, through the 
Minister of Labor and Communica- 
tions. He will be responsible for re- 
cruiting the staff of the Institute. 
An important provision written into 
the decree is that appointment of staff 
is to be based on merit-system prin- 
ciples. 

Actual administration of the pro- 


grams is to be decentralized among 
Regional Funds. These Funds, sub- 
ject to the general control of the In- 
stitute, have their own autonomy, 
administrative and financial, in ad- 
ministering sickness and maternity 
insurance, and each will operate 
through a tripartite Management 
Board representing the Government, 
employers, and workers. In the ad- 
ministration of the industrial and oc- 
cupational accidents and disease pro- 
gram, the Regional Funds will act 
as administrative agents of the Cen- 
tral Institute. 

The Central Institute must begin 
functioning within 60 days of the date 
of the decree, under the general con- 
trol of the Minister of Labor and 
Communications. A special decree 
will fix the geographical area in which 
the system will start operating. 
Within 6 months of the date of that 
decree the Regional Fund must be 
ready to function. 





Social Security for Farm People 
By A. J. Altmeyer* 


The 12 million people working in American agriculture are 
still without protection against the personal causes of inse- 


curity. 


No program to meet the risks of illness, accident, dis- 


ability, old age, and premature death has yet been provided 


for them. 


When the principal breadwinner of a farm family, 


be he an operator or a paid worker, is stricken by long illness, 
old age, or death, the family has only its own resources at its 


command. 
such contingencies. 


ABouT 12 million people are working 
on farms. Some 4 million or more 
work for wages; they may be regular 
workers, or sharecroppers, or local 
seasonal workers, or migratory work- 
ers. Many of them are farmers or 
farmers’ sons who are temporarily not 
employed on the home farm. Some 
6 million are farm operators, and 14% 
to 244 million are family helpers. 

The farm population has more than 
its national share of old people. The 
great increase in farm tenancy in the 
more productive farming areas of the 
Nation means that fewer can retire 
with sufficient capital to support them 
during their latter years. The stream 
of young farmers moving up from the 
status of hired man to that of farm 
owner is diminishing, and more and 


*Chairman, Social Security Board. 


Too often these resources are inadequate to meet 


more farm employees are remaining 
in the status of wage workers. Even 
in relatively prosperous times, it is 
difficult for most farmers to save for 
their old age or for the protection of 
their family. For 1939, two-thirds of 
the farms reported a total valuation 
of less than $1,000 for the farm prod- 
ucts sold, traded, or used by farm 
households. 

More and more, during recent years, 
farmers have been turning toward in- 
surance and cooperative effort for 
protection against the special hazards 
of agriculture, both economic and 
natural. They have learned new 
ways of working together. The barn- 
raisings and husking-bees of their 
grandfathers’ days have given place 
to the group action of local organiza- 
tions, which make and administer 
plans for crop control, irrigation and 


drainage control, soil conservation 
and stock improvement, as well as to 
the pooled effort of cooperative grow- 
ers’ and shippers’ groups. Insurance 
against fire, hail, drought, flood, as 
well as general crop insurance, has 
been used to spread the risk of loss 
from natural causes. 

Now farmers are beginning to think 
of the possibility of applying the in- 
surance principle also to the social 
hazards which affect their security. 
Farm families, no less than the fam- 
ilies of urban workers, are exposed to 
the risk that old age or premature 
death will deprive them of their prin- 
cipal breadwinner. Sickness and ac- 
cident bring medical costs that many 
farm families can ill afford, and some- 
times result in permanent disable- 
ment of the head of the family.' 

To meet some of these contingencies 
the social insurance principle is 
already being used by the 50 million 
industrial and commercial workers 
covered by the Social Security Act. 
Since 1937 these workers have con- 
tributed to the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, and some 800,000 
of them or their families were, as of 
the end of January of this year, re- 


1 See Altmeyer, A. J., “Social Security in 
Relation to Agriculture and Rural Areas,” 
Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 7 
(July 1940), pp. 3-15. 
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ceiving monthly benefits under the 
program. 


Farm People Should Have 
Social Security 


Heretofore, farmers have borne the 
costs of social insecurity through local 
taxes for relief purposes. Thus, the 
farm owner, through his payment of 
property taxes, has in part contrib- 
uted to the support of those of his 
fellow-farmers or agricultural work- 
ers who had lost their farms or their 
jobs. Under a social insurance pro- 
gram, all farmers and farm workers 
would contribute in proportion to 
their earnings. They would be en- 
titled to insurance protection in pro- 
portion to those earnings rather than 
by reason of the financial distress in 
which they or their families happen 
to find themselves when their earn- 
ings cease. 

Farmers would not have to start a 
new social insurance system on the 
basis of their own limited resources 
only. On the contrary, because all 
the Nation’s workers would be pool- 
ing their small regular contributions 
in a common plan, farm families 
would enjoy the same protection as 
urban families. Because all families, 
rich and poor alike, would be in- 
cluded, such a program would be con- 
sistent with our democratic tradi- 
tions. Under it every worker could 
earn basic security for himself and 
his family according to his ability. 
This, too, is consistent with our tradi- 
tions of expecting everyone to pay 
his own way if he can, and of helping 
people to help themselves as much 
as they can. 

To meet the needs of farm families 
adequately, social insurance should be 
expanded to give protection against 
the cost of medical care. Rural medi- 
cal and hospital services have long 
been below urban standards, in both 
quality and quantity. Farm families 
have not been able to afford, on an in- 
dividual basis, as much medical, nurs- 
ing, and hospital service as they need. 
The greatest relative number of chil- 
dren with preventable illnesses or cor- 
rectible defects, the highest infant 
death rates, and the highest death 
rates in maternity cases are found in 
rural areas. Farm boys have been 
rejected by army doctors for physical 
defects in considerably greater pro- 
portions than urban seiectees. These 


are partly the results of the inability 
of farm families to obtain adequate 
medical services out of their own 
resources. 

The interest of farm people in 
social insurance for themselves has 
also been stimulated by the fact that 
many of them contribute from time 
to time to old-age and survivors in- 
surance, when they take covered jobs 
during slack seasons on the farm. But, 
generally, they stay in covered jobs 
only for short periods and thus fail 
to qualify for insurance rights under 
the program. A large number have 
left the farm temporarily to work in 
covered war industries. Many of 
these will find, however, that what- 
ever insurance rights they have 
earned will soon lapse when they re- 
turn to farming or farm employment. 
Some will stay in industry, if they can, 
partly because of the security rights 
they have built up there. 

Farmers have an interest in seeing 
that their workers are permitted to 
build up similar protection. While 
they cannot well compete with in- 
dustry in the matter of wage rates, 
they can, at little cost to themselves, 
improve their ability to attract good 
men to the farm by offering the same 
kinds of social security, including un- 
employment insurance, that are now 
available to industrial labor. Even 
the farmer who employs little or no 
paid help—and only 1.7 million of 
America’s 6 million farm operators 
spend as much as $600 per year for 
labor—has an interest in this plan, 
for he and his sons frequently work 
on other farms for wages whenever 
they can be spared from the home 
place. 


Simplified Administration 


From the outset, farm people were 
excluded from the social security pro- 
gram largely because it seemed wiser 
to the Congress to begin with groups 
that could be included more readily, 
and to bring farm people in only after 
experience had been acquired in ad- 
ministering the program for indus- 
trial and commercial workers. Time 
was needed also to work out plans for 
meeting the special conditions found 
in agriculture. Eight years of ex- 
perience have now been accumulated, 
and answers have been found to the 
special problems of bringing farm 
people under the program. 


The most important problems in- 
volved in extending social security to 
farm people are those of obtaining re- 
ports of their earnings and collecting 
their contributions without undue cost 
or inconvenience. For farm opera- 
tors, both these problems could be 
solved by making use, so far as pos- 
sible, of other reports that they are 
already sending to the Government, 
such as their income-tax returns. 
With very little change, the same re- 
turns could be made to serve also as 
earnings reports for social security 
purposes, and the social security con- 
tributions could be sent in with the 
income tax payments. Farm opera- 
tors who do not pay income taxes 
could avoid any need for keeping 
special records by estimating the 
market value of their services to their 
farm businesses, and paying their 
social security contributions on that 
basis. The wages they paid to their 
best workers, or if they had no regular 
workers the prevailing rate for good 
workers in their locality, would fur- 
nish a guide in making this estimate. 

The problems of collecting contri- 
butions and obtaining wage records 
for farm workers are simplified by the 
fact that more than half of all farms 
employ no paid help at all. About 30 
percent of the workers are employed 
on only 8 percent of the farms—those 
hiring more than 4 workers. The 
largest farms—those employing 10 or 
more—hire nearly 15 percent of the 
workers but comprise only 2 percent 
of the farms hiring labor. In 1939, 
farms with products valued at $2,500 
to $10,000 annually—21 percent of the 
farms hiring labor—paid about 36 
percent of the wage bill. In the same 
year, only 2.4 percent of farms hiring 
labor had products valued at $10,000 
or more, but these farms paid more 
than 30 percent of the farm wage bill. 

For farm workers, several methods 
of collecting wage reports and contri- 
butions could be used. For regular 
workers on large farms, where pay-roll 
records are already kept, the system 
of pay-roll reporting now used in in- 
dustry might be most convenient. 
For the rest—that is, for the workers 
on small farms and the temporary 
help employed during rush seasons— 
it might be more convenient to use 4 
stamp plan. Whenever he paid his 
hands, the farmer could place special 
social insurance stamps in books car- 
ried by the workers. Half the cost of 
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these stamps would be borne by the 
employee. The books would be ac- 
cepted by the Social Security Board as 
evidence of earnings, and the farmer 
would not need to make any report or 
keep any special records for the pur- 
pose. 

In these ways the principal ad- 
ministrative problems of bringing so- 
cial security to the farm would be 
solved simply and with a minimum 
of inconvenience to farmers. A 
number of workable proposals have 
also been made for adapting the 
technical details of the program to 
the needs of farmers. The chief 
question of that sort is how to remove 
the handicap that people would 
otherwise suffer because farm work 
had been excluded from the program 
in the past. Several ways of doing 
this equitably are under study by the 
Board. They all provide adequate 
safeguards for whatever social in- 
surance rights farm people have al- 
ready acquired, and make it unneces- 
sary for them to pay contributions 
for their earlier periods of noncov- 
erage. 


Practical Effect of Extension 

Of the farm operators, about one- 
fourth were 59 years of age or older 
at the time of the 1940 census. If the 
social security program is extended to 
agriculture in the near future, many 
of these operators would be able to 
qualify for retirement benefits, even if 
they now are over age 65. At current 
high levels of farm income, many 
would be eligible to retire after the 
war with benefits well above the mini- 
mum rate. 

About one-third of the operators in 
1940 were between 45 and 58 years of 
age. These individuals have time to 
qualify for benefits if the program 
is extended within the next few years. 
Some of them have worked or are now 
working in covered employment; ex- 
tension of the program would enable 
them to continue building up benefit 
rights and to qualify for substantial 
benefits. 

For many farm people who are 
under age 45, agricultural coverage 
would be more a continuance of par- 
ticipation than an introduction into 
a new system, especially if service in 


the armed forces were also covered 
by social insurance. A larger propor- 
tion of this group than of the older 
workers had some covered employ- 
ment even before the defense and war 
booms. The need for retirement ben- 
efits is not so immediate for this 
group, but the advantages of protec- 
tion for their dependents in case of 
their death are clear. These younger 
families would benefit particularly 
from an insurance program covering 
the cost of medical care. 

The question of social security is, 
of course, only one of the many prob- 
lems facing farmers when the war is 
over. The return of the American 
economy to a peacetime basis will 
bring with it many questions de- 
manding earnest attention. But if 
the farmer can be assured, on a self- 
respecting insurance basis, of basic 
minimum security against the risks of 
illness, disability, premature death, 
and old age, he and his family will 
be better prepared to meet the un- 
certainties of the post-war future and 
to maintain their traditions of inde- 
pendence and self-reliance. 





Economic Factors in Long-Range 
Cost Estimates of Old-Age and 


Survivors Insurance 


By Michael T. Wermel* 


UNDER THE PRESENT system of old-age 
and survivors insurance, the annual 
expenditure for benefits is expected to 
rise steeply for many years, as the re- 
sult of the rise in the number of bene- 
ficiaries and in average benefit pay- 
ments. Both these increases will oc- 
cur whether or not coverage is ex- 
tended or benefit and eligibility provi- 
sions are liberalized. 

The planning of the financing of 
these mounting future costs of bene- 
fits raises many questions of legisla- 
tive policy. No other aspect of old- 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, Analysis Division. The author 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Ensign 
Mason C. Doan (SC), USNR, and to George 
H. Trafton, of the Analysis Division, for as- 
sistance in preparing this article, and to 
studies in this fleld by William R. Wil- 
liamson, Actuarial Consultant to the 


Board. The article immediately following 
discusses long-range actuarial factors in 
costs of this program. 





age and survivors insurance is likely to 
present more serious pitfalls. “In the 
history of social insurance through- 
out the world,” said the Chairman 
of the Social Security Board in a re- 
cent statement before the Senate 
Committee on Finance, “the major 
difficulty of social insurance systems 
has been the lack of adequate financ- 
ing of old-age retirement benefits.” ’ 

Often the framers of retirement 
systems have failed to understand the 
importance of making advance finan- 
cial provision to meet the heavy bene- 
fit load which develops only after 
some decades of operation. As a re- 
sult, if benefit expenditures begin 
to outrun receipts from contributions, 
the legislature is faced with the diffi- 


1 Freezing the Contribution Rates of the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
at 1 Percent for 1944; Hearings Before the 
Senate Committee on Finance (78th Cong., 
Ist sess.), revised Oct. 14-15, 1943, p. 10. 


culty of making large unexpected in- 
creases in contribution rates, provid- 
ing a contribution out of general tax 
revenues, or reducing benefit amounts, 
or some combination of these pos- 
sibilities. 

Even when the requirements of 
sound financing are recognized in 
principle, determination of the spe- 
cific provisions necessary to give ef- 
fect to this financial policy involves 
many difficult decisions. To forecast 
future disbursements of an old-age 
and survivors insurance system,’ esti- 
mates must extend over several dec- 
ades and over a variety of demo- 
graphic and economic factors whose 
future trends cannot be foreseen with 
any degree of assurance. For ex- 
ample, changes in birth rates, mortal- 
ity rates, age distributions, family 
composition, and other similar ele- 
ments, which are basic in determining 
the size of the covered population and 
the number of beneficiaries, cannot be 
predicted with certainty for a half 


2Such forecasts are required under the 
provisions of section 201 (b) of the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1939. See 
the Annual Reports of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Trust Fund. h 
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century or more.’ It is even more dif- 
ficult to forecast trends in such eco- 
nomic factors as wage levels and em- 
ployment patterns, upon which de- 
pend not only the size of benefits to 
be paid but also the amount of con- 
tributions under the insurance sys- 
tem. 

Uncertain as these forecasts must 
be, they cannot be avoided in old-age 
insurance, in which benefit rights ac- 
crue over many years. Legislators 
and administrators responsible for the 
adoption and operation of such a sys- 
tem inevitably make decisions based 
on tacit, if not stated, assumptions 
as to future trends in receipts and 
disbursements. Because of the serious 
dangers of unsound financial plan- 
ning, careful administrators therefore 
are bound to explore as fully as pos- 
sible the factual and analytic basis 
for those decisions, 

Partly as a result of their signifi- 
cance in private insurance, the demo- 
graphic factors in actuarial forecasts 
have been explored in considerable de- 
tail. The problems involved in esti- 
mating future trends in birth and 
mortality rates have been fairly well 
defined. Economists, on the other 
hand, have seldom attempted to ana- 
lyze the elements entering into an 
estimate of trends in employment and 
earnings over a half century.‘ This 
hesitation to deal with trends extend- 
ing for so long a period is entirely un- 
derstandable, since present data and 
analytical techniques do not provide 
the means of forecasting such trends 
with any degree of certainty. Even 
for much shorter periods, say of 5 or 
10 years, predictions as to the be- 
havior of the many factors affecting 
employment and earnings are likely 
to prove far from correct. Yet, in 
old-age and survivors insurance a rec- 
ognition of such economic factors is 
basic to sound financial planning. 

The following discussion is an effort 
to outline briefly the major economic 
considerations that will affect future 
income and disbursements under the 
system. Quantitative conclusions 


* For a fuller discussion of demographic 
factors, see Williamson, William R., “Cost 
Factors in Old-Age Insurance,” Social 
Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 7 (July 1938), 
pp. 3-15. 

‘For an approach to the problem, see 
Woytinsky, W. S., “Long-Range Trend in 
Per Capita Income and Wages,” Social 
Security Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 12 (Decem- 
ber 1942), pp. 31-39. 


are not attempted. In fact, some of 
the factors which must be taken into 
account, such as institutional changes, 
cannot be measured. 

In estimating the receipts of the 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem, the basic considerations are the 
tax rate and the total taxable pay roll, 
which depends on the number of 
workers in covered employment each 
year and on their annual taxable 
earnings. In estimating disburse- 
ments, the basic economic considera- 
tions are the individual employment 
and earnings patterns of all covered 
workers, which determine the num- 
ber of insured workers and the earn- 
ings of individual insured workers, 
which in turn determine benefit 
amounts. Thus, the principal eco- 
nomic factors involved in cost esti- 
mates may be grouped for analysis 
under two main headings, “employ- 
ment” and “earnings.” 


Employment 


Population.—Fundamental to any 
long-range estimates of income and 
disbursements are forecasts of the 
size of future populations, the num- 
ber of persons in the labor force, their 
age and sex characteristics, and the 
size and composition of families in 
which they will be grouped. Our aged 
population has been growing progres- 
sively and, as the proportion of chil- 
dren declines, may be expected to 
have a relatively greater number of 
persons in the labor force. The aver- 
age age of workers has also been in- 
creasing, a fact which in itself may 
tend to increase the average wage. 
Because families are gradually becom- 
ing smaller, fewer women are respon- 
sible for the care of small children; 
this change increases the number of 
potential workers and tends to lower 
the average wage. All these factors 
are vital to estimates of income. On 
the other hand, the age composition 
of the labor force and the family 
composition of the population are also 
vital to estimates of future disburse- 
ments. 


Labor force.—The number of per- 
sons employed is limited more strictly 
by the labor force—the total number 
of persons able and willing to work— 
than by the total population. The 
relative size of the labor force, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of population, 
is not static. It shows seasonal, cycli- 


cal, and secular variation, as well as 
pronounced changes during major 
wars. 

Usually the seasonal peak in the 
labor force comes in midsummer and 
the low point in January or February. 
In cyclical variations, there seems to 
be a tendency for the labor force to 
expand when business conditions are 
either very good or very bad. Per- 
sons not usually in the labor force are 
presumably induced to go to work in 
boom times because it is easy to get 
jobs at good pay, and they are com- 
pelled to seek work during deep de- 
pressions because the earnings of the 
main family breadwinner are inade- 
quate. 

In the past, the secular increase in 
the relative size of the labor force has 
resulted mainly from immigration 
and the large increase in the per- 
centage of women gainfully employed. 
At the same time, the lengthening of 
the normal period of childhood, in- 
creased schooling, child-labor legisla- 
tion, technological changes, and the 
decline in the birth rate have cut down 
the relative number of children em- 
ployed, though not enough to offset 
the increase in the number of em- 
ployed women. Although proportion- 
ately more women may be gainfully 
employed as a result of the war, 
the increase over the next 50 years 
may not be as great as it has been 
over the last 50 or 60 years. The size 
of the labor force, therefore, is sub- 
ject to such dynamic fluctuations that 
a census based on the situation during 
a single week cannot represent ac- 
curately even the year in which it is 
taken. 

Coverage.—The provisions of the 
Social Security Act, as well as the oc- 
cupational distribution of the em- 
ployed labor force, determine the 
proportion of the labor force in cov- 
ered employment at anytime. As long 
as coverage is incomplete, there will 
always be some shifting between cov- 
ered and noncovered employment.’ 


*Among the various Bulletin articles 
on this problem, see especially Murray, 
Merrill G., and Wermel, Michael T., 
“Movement of Workers Into and Out of 
Covered Employment, 1937 and 1938,” 
Vol. 4, No. 2 (February 1941), pp. 12-16; 
Slomin, Herman, “State and Regional Dif- 
ferences in Covered Employment and 
Taxable Wages, 1939,” Vol. 5, No. 1 (Janu- 
ary 1942), pp. 35-44; Bronson, D. C., 


“Wartime Federal Civilian Employees and 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance,” Vol. 
5, No. 7 (July 1942), pp. 28-32; and Safier, 
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Experience has provided some basis 
for estimating the “in-and-out move- 
ment” under present coverage. If 
coverage were universal, this problem 
would of course become restricted to 
movements between employment and 
unemployment. 


Short-term covered employment 
and unemployment.—Short-term cov- 
ered employment is of two kinds: that 
caused by high employment peaks in 
seasonal industries, such as canneries 
and pre-Christmas retail trade, which 
usually draw upon housewives, stu- 
dents on vacation, and others not 
normally in covered employment; and 
that caused by the slackening of work 
in regular year-round industries. 
For persons regularly in the labor 
force, short-term employment means 
part-time unemployment. 

In the depths of the depression 
in 1933 the number of unemployed 
persons was estimated at 16 mil- 
lion. In the week of March 24-30, 
1940, when business conditions were 
fairly good, about 8 million persons 
were either looking for jobs or else en- 
gaged on emergency work created by 
the Government. Even now, in the 
midst of labor shortages created by 
the demands for full-scale war pro- 
duction, there are still about three- 
quarters of a million unemployed 
persons. This “frictional unemploy- 
ment” consists almost entirely of per- 
sons in the process of switching from 
job to job, and will always be a factor 
as long as employees change jobs. 
Unemployment, in such instances, is 
usually very brief. 

The average duration of unemploy- 
ment is much longer in peacetime 
than in war, not only because jobs are 
scarcer but also because the individ- 
ual has more difficulty finding the 
kind of work for which is he fitted 
and the working conditions he pre- 
fers. The problem is intensified by 
technological unemployment. While 
technological advances may result in 
upgrading some men, the usual course 
is a downgrading from skilled to semi- 
skilled and to some extent to un- 
skilled status, with only intermittent 
jobs for the larger body of workers 
who have been laid off. These dis- 


Fred, Useem, John, and Quinn, Walter, 
“Farmers and Farm Laborers in Employ- 
ment Covered by Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance,” Vol. 6, No. 6 
pp. 18-24. 


(June 1943), 





placed workers must face unemploy- 
ment for much longer periods because 
their skills are no longer of value; and 
they must adjust themselves to other 
lines of work, generally at lower rates 
of pay. A realistic long-range esti- 
mate of unemployment in industries 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance must allow for normal fric- 
tional unemployment, as well as tech- 
nological, and undoubtedly some vol- 
ume of cyclical, unemployment. 


Effect of employment conditions on 
retirement.—The large number of in- 
sured workers aged 65 and over who 
have not retired, and the substantial 
number who had retired but now 
have returned to work, illustrate the 
effect of employment conditions upon 
this aspect of disbursements. There 
will always be some eligible workers 
who prefer to work while they are 
able, rather than to retire, and this 
number can be expected to reach sub- 
stantial proportions during the ex- 
pansion phase of the business cycle.° 
The effect of business expansion upon 
the rate of retirement will be to slow 
down disbursements, both absolutely 
and as a percentage of pay rolls. 
Conversely, disbursements will rise in 
times of depression. 


Earnings 

To be useful for estimating dis- 
bursement and income under the pres- 
ent old-age and survivors insurance 
system, estimates of earnings must be 
in terms of the distribution of work- 
ers by amount of annual earnings in 
covered employment. The compo- 
nent elements of such earnings are 
money wage rates and length of time 
worked in a year. Some of the im- 
portant forces influencing the move- 
ment of these elements are common 
to both, but others are not. It is 
therefore desirable to analyze them 
separately. 


Money wage rates—Money wage 
rates are a “price” element in the 
economy; they are therefore influ- 
enced to some extent by all the forces 
affecting the movement of prices. 
Some of these forces are “local,” in 
that they bear mainly on money wages 


* Third Annual Report of the Board of 
Trustees of the Federal Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Trust Fund, Senate 
Committee Print, 1943, pp. 10-13, tables 
4-6. 


of all workers or of particular groups; 
other, and by far the most important, 
forces are general, in that they affect 
the economy as a whole and practi- 
cally every element in it. There is, 
of course, a complex interaction 
among the forces affecting the whole 
economy, but for purposes of analysis 
they must be treated individually. 


Major wars.—One of the most im- 
portant influences on the level of 
money wages in the past has been the 
situation produced by major wars. 
During and immediately following 
each previous major war, the level of 
money wages, like the general level of 
prices, has risen greatly as a result 
of both inflationary war finance and 
the shortage of labor created by the 
recruitment of armies and the produc- 
tion of war goods on a large scale. 
But, unlike the general level of prices, 
the level of money wages has never 
returned after a major war to any- 
where near the pre-war level, mainly 
because of increased productivity of 
labor and the collective bargaining 
agreements between labor unions and 
employers. As a result, the general 
level of money wages has been in- 
creasing since the Civil War. 

This experience is being repeated 
during the present war. Average 
hourly earnings have already risen 
almost 50 percent above the pre-war 
figure. Although this rise has been 
due in a large measure to widespread 
overtime work and to the upgrading 
of many workers, it also reflects a con- 
siderable increase in basic hourly wage 
rates. If Government wage controls 
are relaxed immediately after the war, 
and if an inflationary boom develops, 
average hourly earnings may continue 
to rise. The level of money wages 
after the war will provide a new base 
line from which to project actuarial 
estimates and about which the other 
forces influencing money wages will 
play. 


Cyclical and other fluctuations in 
the price level.—Although the move- 
ment of money wage rates is compara- 
tively sluggish outside of war periods, 
the level of money wages does change 
from time to time between wars. 
Since the end of the Civil War, wages 
have usually fluctuated during such 
periods in fairly close relation to the 
price level, lagging somewhat behind 
in time and amplitude of movement. 
Money wages have declined in each 
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severe depression and have risen 
afterward as the general price level 
recovered. During periods in which 
the movement in the price level was 
not marked, such as 1898-1914 and 
1923-28, the level of money wages 
moved in harmony with the general 
level of prices. It seems fairly clear 
from the history of the last 60 years 
that money wages cannot move for 
any extended period out of step with 
the price level. 

It is therefore of the utmost im- 
portance that explicit assumptions be 
made concerning the movement of 
the price level during the period to be 
covered by the actuarial estimates. 
Such assumptions should take into 
account cyclical fluctuations as well 
as the secular movement of the price 
level. 

Periods following great wars in the 
past have usually been seriously af- 
fected by the inflationary financing of 
Government operations during the 
wars. The present war also is being 
financed partly, though not entirely, 
by borrowing from commercial banks, 
a method which is potentially infla- 
tionary. After the great wartime 
dearth of durable consumer goods and 
certain types of capital goods has been 
met, some time after the war, there 
will be the possibility of a severe eco- 
nomic depression. Moreover, large 
segments of the economy, such as 
agriculture, may have great difficulty 
in adjusting to the changed economic 
situation, and this, too, may have re- 
percussions throughout the economy. 
In view of the magnitude of the ad- 
justment required, a very substantial 
part of the 20 to 30 years following 
the war may be seriously affected by 
developments arising out of the war. 

As will be indicated below, Govern- 
ment economic policy will be espe- 
cially important in the post-war pe- 
riod. Precisely what this policy will 
be and how effective it will be is of 
course unknown. Nevertheless, if ac- 
tuarial estimates are to be made for 
this period, all these possible develop- 
ments must be taken into account. 


Increase in productivity of the eco- 
nomic system.—The great increase in 
the productivity of the economic sys- 
tem during the last century has en- 
abled hourly and weekly money wages 
to increase in relation to the price 
level, and at the same time allowed 
hours of work per week to be greatly 


reduced. Productivity seems likely to 
increase even more rapidly in the fu- 
ture, but the effect of this rise on the 
level of money wages is by no means 
known. Money wages sometimes have 
remained stable for fairly long periods 
while the productivity of labor was 
increasing; at other times, money 
wages have outstripped productivity. 
There is no obvious simple harmoni- 
ous relationship between these two 
elements. Therefore, to attempt to 
estimate the future movement of 
money wages on the basis of probable 
changes in productivity, without re- 
gard to the other forces affecting the 
economy, would be quite unsatis- 
factory. 


Changes in the structure of the 
covered labor force.——Money wage 
rates vary widely by industry, by oc- 
cupation, by size of firm, by geograph- 
ical area, by degree of union organiza- 
tion, and by age, race, and sex com- 
position of the labor force. Any 
average rate representing the general 
level of money wages for a particular 
period of time is, therefore, a com- 
posite summarizing many varying 
rates weighted according to the num- 
ber of workers paid at each rate. 
Changes in the average from time to 
time, therefore, may result from 
changes in the composition of the in- 
dustrial labor force as well as in the 
general level of money wage rates. 

It is virtually impossible, however, 
to isolate the effects on money wage 
rates of the many different changes 
in the composition of the industrial 
labor force in the past 80 years, and 
to distinguish these changes from 
those associated with movements of 
money wage rates. Some of the 
changes in the composition of the 
labor force have tended to increase 
the average wage rate, while other 
changes going on at ine same time 
tended to reduce it. 

An example of the former is the in- 
crease in the number of workers em- 
ployed by large firms, which generally 
pay higher wage rates than small 
firms. Examples of changes which 
have tended to reduce the average are 
the large increase in the relative 
number of women workers, whose av- 
erage rates of pay are 35-45 percent 
less than those of men, the increase 
in the number of semiskilled workers 
at the expense of skilled workers, and 


the growth of industry in the South, 
where rates of pay are lower than in 
the North and West. 

In forecasting changes in money 
wage rates, any changes in the com- 
position of the covered labor force 
which can be anticipated should, of 
course, be taken into account. Per- 
haps the relative number of women 
and of older workers will con- 
tinue to increase. It seems likely, 
however, that the most important 
change, and one which would have a 
considerable effect on the level of 
money wages in covered employment, 
is the extension of coverage to agri- 
cultural and domestic workers and 
possibly to the self-employed. 


Institutional changes .—Of the 
many institutional changes since the 
sCivil War, three are of particular im- 
portance. The first is the gain in 
strength of labor organizations; the 
second, the increasing participation 
of the Federal Government in eco- 
nomic policy; and the third, changes 
in the policies of industrial manage- 
ment. 

In the years just preceding the out- 
break of the present war, the labor 
movement attained a strength and 
status never before achieved in this 
country and had considerable power 
to influence national economic policy. 
Since this power seems firmly held, 
the influence of organized labor on 
money wage rates during the post- 
war period cannot be neglected. It 
can be assumed that labor organiza- 
tions will maintain a constant up- 
ward pressure on money wage rates, 
by resisting reductions in time of 
depression and by demanding in- 
creases in time of prosperity. Whether 
this pressure can overcome the op- 
posing forces acting on the price level 
may be questionable, but probably it 
can at least cause wage rates to lag 
farther behind prices on the down- 
swing and to follow them more 
closely on the upswing. 

Government economic policy, even 
in its early negative form, has always 
exercised some influence on economic 
events. The “sound money” policy 
after the Civil War, for example, was 
unquestionably an important element 
in the 25 years’ deflation between the 
early seventies and the late nineties. 
Beginning in 1933, the Federal Gov- 
ernment became a much more active 
participant in economic affairs. The 
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important change at that time was 
the assumption by the Government 
of a more definite responsibility for 
the economic welfare of individuals. 
There was scarcely an economic group 
or interest which did not receive as- 
sistance in one way or another from 
the Government. 

During this war, too, Government 
economic activity has been vastly ex- 
panded. Although the extent of 
Government control undoubtedly will 
diminish after the war, it seems very 
likely that the Federal Government 
will continue to play an active part 
in economic affairs. This probability 
complicates rather than simplifies 
economic forecasting, because of un- 
certainty as to what measures will 
be adopted and prove effective. There 
is no doubt, for example, that the 
Government can greatly mitigate the 
impact of depressions, but there is as 
yet no assurance that it can prevent 
them. Nevertheless, the likelihood of 
Government activity must somehow 
be taken into account in forecasting 
money wage rates. 

A third institutional change, that 
in management policies, also bears on 
the question. For various reasons, 
the time has passed when wage poli- 
cies of the largest employers will run 
exclusively in terms of the lowest 
money wage rates possible, as was 
usual not so many years ago and is 
still common in certain highly com- 
petitive industries. Increasingly, bus- 
iness executives are recognizing that 
low wage rates do not necessarily re- 
sult in low labor unit costs and that 
frequently sound management com- 
bined with higher money wage rates 
will in fact lower unit costs. Empha- 
sis, therefore, has been gradually 
shifting to more progressive labor 
management and to wage incentives 
as a means of reducing labor turn- 
over and stimulating labor produc- 
tivity. 

Coincident with this change in the 
philosophy of management, there has 
been a significant increase in the size 
of employing organizations. This 
trend has given additional impetus to 
a “scientific” wage policy. Such a 
policy, although it has by no means 
spread to the many small firms in 
competitive industries, will probably 
have some influence, together with 
that of labor organizations, in retard- 
ing the decline of wage rates during a 
period of deflation. 
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Time worked—Variations in 
amount of time worked, as well as in 
money wage rates, have an important 
influence on average annual earnings. 
In the past such variations have been 
of two main types: the downward 
secular trend in regularly scheduled 
hours of work per week; and the vari- 
ation in hours of work per week and 
in weeks worked per year associated 
with seasonal and cyclical fluctuations 
in business activity and other causes 
of unemployment. Both types of vari- 
ation must be considered in any fore- 
cast of annual earnings. 

Between 1840 and 1940 the stand- 
ard workweek was reduced from 6 
days of 12 hours each to 5 days of 8 
hours, and by 1940 the basic 40-hour 
week had been written into Federal 
law. This reduction can be attributed 
mainly to the increase in the produc- 
tivity of labor, the efforts of organized 
labor, and, in the years following the 
1929 depression, to spread-the-work 
sentiment. 

Hours of work have increased dur- 
ing the war, but this increase is only 
temporary. There is every reason to 
believe that the forces leading to the 
reduction in hours in the years before 
the war will come into play again 
after the war is over. Organized labor 
has already indicated the 6-hour day 
and the 30-hour week as its new goal, 
and a number of union wage agree- 
ments already stipulate the 30-hour 
week as a normal workweek. Thus, 
it seems likely that any future in- 
crease in labor productivity will be 
partly absorbed by shorter hours of 
work, and that any increase in aver- 
age hourly earnings will be offset to 
some extent by this reduction in time 
worked. 

Although adequate data are not 
available on the extent of short-term 
employment and unemployment even 
in recent years, there can be no ques- 
tion that the annual earnings of in- 
dustrial workers have been substan- 
tally reduced from time to time by 
this cause. Even in a “normal” year 
there is a certain minimum amount 
of frictional and technological unem- 
ployment, and in a severe depression 
a very substantial portion of the cov- 
ered labor force may be unemployed 
for varying periods of time. 

Severe depressions occurred in the 
1870’s, the 1890’s, and the 1930’s, and 
a number of minor ones in the inter- 
vening years. It is possible that the 


average annual earnings of industrial 
workers dropped more than 50 per- 
cent between 1929 and 1932. Since 
average hourly earnings dropped only 
about 21 percent in this period, much 
of the reduction in annual earnings 
must be attributed to unemployment 
and to reduction in hours of work, 
which fell from more than 44 per week 
in 1929 to 38 in 1932. As a result of 
the business recession, the average 
annual earnings of covered workers 
in 1938 were about 7 percent less than 
in 1937, while average hourly earn- 
ings actually increased slightly. 

As was remarked previously, there 
is absolutely no assurance, despite the 
expanded powers and _ responsibili- 
ties of the Federal Government, that 
cyclical fluctuation in business activ- 
ity can be avoided in the future. It 
seems quite imperative, therefore, in 
estimating earnings covering a long 
period ahead, to make some allow- 
ance for the effects of cyclical unem- 
ployment. 


Conclusion 


This brief analysis indicates the 
complexity of the economic factors 
which must be taken into account in 
long-range estimates of income and 
disbursements under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. Because of this 
complexity and the lack of necessary 
data, there has been a tendency in the 
past to base long-range estimates of 
employment and earnings on the me- 
chanical extrapolations of single sta- 
tistical series. This tendency has 
been particularly pronounced in esti- 
mates of earnings, whether through 
the use of a single figure for average 
annual earnings for the entire period 
of the estimate or by the use of an 
annual average wage increased by a 
uniform percent each year. These 
solutions to an obviously difficult 
problem cannot be regarded as alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

There is an alternative approach to 
the problem which may be called “an- 
alytical,” as distinguished from the 
mechanical approach just described. 
This method requires explicit assump- 
tions as to the future status of the 
important factors influencing the 
basic statistical series before these 
series are projected into the future. 
In this way, past experience can be 
taken into account without the tacit, 
and probably erroneous, assumption 
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of an exact repetition of this experi- 
ence. 

In the past, for example, major wars 
have had a very important influence 
on the level of money wages. But if 
it were to be assumed that no major 
war would occur during the period 
covered by the estimates, it would be 
improper to base an estimate of future 
earnings on a mechanical extrapola- 


tion of past experience which had 
been greatly influenced by previous 
wars. Moreover, now that data on 
employment and earnings covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance are 
available in considerable detail, dif- 
ferences based on age and sex can be 
taken into account. 

The analytical method cannot be 
expected, of course, to provide a sure 


insight into the future. Its advan- 
tage is that it attempts to give due 
weight individually to the important 
elements bearing on the problem. 
Although this approach involves a de- 
tailed and laborious procedure and 
must necessarily result in alternative 
sets of assumptions and estimates, it 
seems the most realistic in view of the 
complexities of the problem. 





Actuarial Factors in Old-Age and 


Survivors Insurance* 


CERTAIN BASIC COST FACTORS must be 
continuously recognized in analysis of 
the costs of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. These factors 
include: (a) population; (b) mortal- 
ity; (c) family composition; (d) num- 
ber of years of credited employment 
prior to qualification for benefits; (e) 
remarriage of widowed benticiaries; 
(f) employment of widowed benefici- 
aries, older children, and aged; and 
(g) income in covered employment 
and its distribution among calendar 
quarters (as affected by a changing 
workweek, changing productivity, ef- 
fectiveness of collective bargaining, 
long-term trends, cyclical changes, 
and so forth). 


Population 


Population development depends 
upon the progress of the existing 
population as changed by future 
births and immigration and by fu- 
ture deaths and emigration. The 
1940 census showed some 600,000 
more persons aged 65 and over than 
had been indicated as probable from 
an examination of the 1930 census 
and the deaths and migration be- 
tween the two censuses. It is also 
thought that the familiar underreg- 
istration of children has continued 
into the 1940 census. The Bureau of 
the Census has made comprehensive 
reports as to the many types of error 
and bias believed present in the latest 
enumeration. 

Birth rates declined for a number 
of years, because of the increasing 
percent of the population completely 


*Prepared in the Office of the Actuary 
for the Board of Trustees of the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund. 


above the childbearing ages, the in- 
creasing proportion at the higher ages 
where childbearing is less frequent, 
and changed attitudes toward the size 
of the family. However, the long de- 
cline of birth rates lasting into the 
thirties has been reversed since 1937. 
There also appears to be a marked 
increase in the rate of first births, 
tending to increase the proportion 
of the insured population with de- 
pendents. This increases the amount 
of insurance for survivor benefits un- 
der old-age and survivors insurance. 
The diminution in the proportion of 
large families has had only a limited 
effect upon benefits under this pro- 
gram, since aggregate benefits for a 
family are not increased for children 
beyond the fourth child in the ab- 
sence of a mother drawing benefits, 
or beyond the third child with the 
mother drawing benefits. 

Immigration, which had been heavy 
up to the end of the nineteenth 
century and rather intermittent in 
the early portion of the twentieth 
century, was definitely checked in the 
1930’s, and most population forecasts 
have assumed that no return to the 
old immigration rates may be ex- 
pected. 

Another population factor to be con- 
sidered is that of emigration. The 
war has already led to one type of 
emigration of considerable magnitude 
members of our expeditionary forces 
did not return but continued to live 
as private individuals in the countries 
where they had been stationed 
did not return but continued to live 
as private individuals in the countries 
where they had been stationed 
during the war. There is continuous 
discussion concerning the extent of 


the manpower requirements of the 
Allied Military Government and the 
use of American technicians in many 
countries of the world after the war. 
The 1943 report of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board on future 
population development gives certain 
adjustment figures to recognize the 
effects of the war. Extensive analysis 
of this and similar material will be 
made over the next few years. It will 
call for continuous adjustment in cost 
estimates. 

The possible future progress of the 
population has been indicated in two 
different reports: 


1. The 1935 report prepared by the 
staff employed by the Committee 
on Economic Security in develop- 
ing long-range cost estimates for 
the original program of old-age 
benefits. 

2. The National Resources Commit- 
tee’s report on future population 
trends issued in 1938. The actual 
experience from which projec- 
tions were made in that report did 
not go beyond 1936. 


In the light of the as yet unpredictable 
population results of the war, it has 
seemed well to retain in the low cost 
assumptions the rather cautious pop- 
ulation forecast made by the staff of 
the Committee on Economic Security 
as representative of one reasonable 
rate of growth. At the same time, the 
National Resources Committee’s me- 
dium population forecast of 1938, 
which has been used in other studies, 
seems suitable as an indication of the 
potential increase under high cost as- 
sumptions. Table 1 indicates the two 
assumptions used as to population 
growth for the group aged 20-64, in- 


1A new report of the National Resources 
Planning Board, dated August 1943 and 
entitled Estimates of Future Population 
of the United States, 1940-2000, was pub- 
lished at the end of 1943. 
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clusive, and the group aged 65 and 
over. 

It is not believed that future popu- 
lation progress is exactly represented 
by either of the two series used. The 
striking sequence of depression, re- 
covery, recession, and war, with tre- 
mendous unsettled influences 
throughout the world, leave doubtful 
in any nation the future trends of 
mortality, fertility, or migration. The 
figures shown in table 1 represent two 
possible developments. Because both 
series have been used for some time 
and because the detailed 1940 census 
data and the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board population study of 1943 
have not yet been adequately adapted 
for cost purposes, use of these older 
bases has been continued in this report 
with both series extended from their 
terminal year of 1980 to the year 2000. 


Mortality 


Mortality rates by age and sex have 
been steadily improving since the 
turn of the century for both sexes 
and virtually all ages up to 60, with 
very little change at ages above 60. 
Both the National Resources Commit- 
tee study of 1938 and the National 
Resources Planning Board study of 
1943 make assumptions of a future 
improvement in mortality as plaus- 
ibly indicated by the past history of 
mortality improvement. In the low 
cost assumptions discussed in this 
section, very little improvement in 
mortality rates is assumed. In the 
high cost assumptions some improve- 
ment is assumed, but their assumption 
of improvement beyond age 65 is be- 


Table 2.—Old-age insurance recipients of monthly benefits in selected years, 1955-2000 


[Thousands of persons] 








Children | 


























| Male pri- | Female | Wives of swit-| D 4 
c mae ‘ne.| Primary | primary | of primary | Aged wid- ependent 
Calendar year “e ~ oy benefici- | benefici- | benefici- ows parents 
— aries | aries | aries 
| | | 
Low assumptions 
1, 300 | 200 } 400 60 450 80 
1, 700 | 350 | 550 | 80 | 750 110 
3, 700 1, 100 | 1, 100 | 160 | 2, 300 130 
4, 500 1, 400 | 1, 400 | 170 | 3, 300 130 
| | ite ial rip yh 
High assumptions 
| | | 
1, 800 | 250 | 600 85 | 450 | 140 
2, 500 450 850 100 | 800 | 200 
5, 700 1,500 | 2, 100 | 250 | 2, 600 ! 300 
300 | 4, 500 | 250 





8, 400 | 


2, 500 | 


3, 400 | 





lieved by many to be too optimistic. 

Mortality is of major importance 
for estimates of future benefits for 
the aged, and of importance also in 
determining potential deaths among 
the younger fathers which will give 
rise to mothers’ and children’s sur- 
vivor benefits. Studies are still under 
way, both in the Social Security 
Board and in the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, as to what current mortality 
rates may be after allowing for cor- 
rections of errors and bias in the most 
recent census; and following these 
there will be further studies along 
the line of the recent National Re- 
sources Planning Board’s mortality 
forecasts. Such remarkable develop- 
ments as insulin, penicillin, the sulfa 
drugs, and other more recent discov- 
eries carry potential mortality im- 
provements, particularly at the mid- 
dle and higher ages, which may yet 
justify the lighter mortality assumed 
in the high cost illustrations. 


Table 1.—Estimated population of United States aged 20-64 and 65 and over in selected 
years, 1955-2000 


[Thousands of persons] 




















Ages 20-64 Ages 65 and over 
Calendar year -_ l | 
Total Men | Women Total | Men Women 
Low assumptions (Committee on Economic Security) 
1955 88, 400 44, 100 44, 300 12, 200 | 6, 000 6, 200 
1960 89, 400 44, 600 44, 800 13, 600 6, 600 7, 000 
Sea 90, 600 45, 600 45, 000 17, 000 7, 900 9, 100 
2000 87, 400 | 44, 100 43, 300 18, 200 | 8, 600 9, 600 
High assumptions (National Resources Committee, medium estimate) 
0 ee ae ee 88, 200 43, 900 | 44, 300 12, 800 6, 200 6, 600 
a 89, 500 | 44, 600 | 44, 900 14, 800 7,100 7, 700 
ae 91, 600 | 46, 300 | 45, 300 22, 100 | 10, 400 11, 700 
Pndvnatdtesaddvanasenenas 90, 800 46, 300 44, 500 | 26, 400 | 12, 800 13, 600 


| 





Family Composition 

Births have significance for old-age 
and survivors insurance costs, not 
alone because of their importance in 
building up the population of the fu- 
ture but also because the system pro- 
vides an orphaned child under the 
age of 18 with one-half of a primary 
benefit and a widowed mother with 
three-fourths of a primary benefit 
so long as she has children in her 
care. The maximum benefit payable 
to a family is twice the primary bene- 
fit. Thus, the distribution of families 
by size is of importance in determin- 
ing the extent of prospective benefits. 

The early claims experience is prob- 
ably not typical because of lags in 
getting under way and the sequence 
of falling and rising birth rates over 
the last dozen years. During the next 
few years, as a result of the cur- 
rently increased birth rate, a smaller 
proportion of nonchild families and a 
change in the distribution of orphan 
children by age are expected. 

It is also important to consider the 
trends in those deaths which termi- 
nate husband-wife families, the 
trends in divorce which have the same 
effect, and determinations as to what 
constitutes a “separation” of spouses 
to be recognized under the law. Im- 
portant also are the age relationship 
between husband and wife and the 
differential mortality by sex and by 
marital condition. Experience has 
shown that at almost all ages women 
have a lighter mortality than men and 
that the mortality of married persons 
is significantly lower than that of sin- 
gle or ex-married persons. The large 


proportion of marriages in which the 
wife is younger than the husband re- 
sults in a predominance of termina- 
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Table 3.— Young survivor insurance recip- 
tents of monthly benefits in selected years, 


1955-2000 
[Thousands of persons] 





Low assumptions | High assumptions 











Calendar | ] 
yous lorphaned Widowed Orphaned Widowed 
children | mothers | children mothers 

| 





1955... 1, 200 300 1, 100 250 
1960... 1, 400 350 1, 200 

1980... 1, 600 400 1, 200 250 
2000... 1, 600 400 1, 200 250 








tions of marriage by the husband’s 
rather than the wife’s death. Further 
studies concerning these various fac- 
tors are planned in order to secure a 
more complete understanding of the 
relationships. 

Thus, the three elements of popula- 
tion, mortality, and family composi- 
tion constitute the warp and woof 
for estimates of future potential bene- 
ficiaries, with the other influences dis- 
cussed below forming the specific 
patterns of beneficiaries. 

Old-age insurance beneficiaries are 
composed of several different types of 
recipients. Table 2 shows the various 
illustrative rates of progress in the 
number of beneficiaries, distinguish- 
ing between male primary benefici- 
aries, female primary beneficiaries, 
wives of male primary beneficiaries, 
children of primary beneficiaries, 
aged widows of male primary benefi- 
ciaries or of deceased covered em- 
ployees, and “wholly dependent” aged 
parents of deceased covered employees 
without widows or children. 

Whereas old-age insurance benefi- 
ciaries make up the bulk of the pro- 
spective recipients under old-age and 
survivors insurance, the young sur- 
vivors composed of half-orphaned and 
full-orphaned children and widowed 
mothers of the former will be re- 


sponsible for a considerable amount 
of benefits. Table 3 lists the two 
groups separately for inspection and 
for comparison between the high and 
low examples. The smaller numbers 
of child and mother beneficiaries un- 
der the high assumptions result from 
use of the National Resources Com- 
mittee population projection which 
assumes lighter mortality and con- 
tracting family size. 


Credited Employment and 
Insured Status 


The number of persons who gain 
protection through becoming “in- 
sured” under old-age and survivors 
insurance depends upon the volume 
and pattern of their work in employ- 
ments covered by the program and 
upon the amount of taxable wages 
earned in such work. A discussion of 
the latter factor is presented in a 
later section. The old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program covers pri- 
marily employees in industry and 
commerce. [Illustrations are pre- 
sented in table 4 showing the per- 
centage of the population insured by 
virtue of current or previous work 
experience for age groups above and 
below 65. 

The percentages shown in table 4 
for ages 65 and above include primary 
beneficiaries drawing benefits to the 
extent shown by table 5, which indi- 
cates the proportion under both low 
and high assumptions. 

The proportions of the population 
shown in tables 4 and 5 are derived 
from application of the coverage and 
insured status specifications of old- 
age and survivors insurance to the 
end results of qualification through a 
sufficient number of quarters with a 
covered wage of at least $50. 

In the several tables presented 


Table 4.—Percent of the population insured‘ under old-age and survivors insurance in 
selected years, 1955-2000 (including primary beneficiaries) 





Low assumptions 


| High assumptions 











Calendar year | 














Table 5.—Percent of the population aged 
65 and over receiving primary benefits 
(excludes women eligible to receive 
benefits as wives, widows, and parents) 




















Men | Women | Men Women 
| 

7 | 65 and | 65 and 65 and . 65 and 

2-4 | over 20-64 | over 20-64 | over 20-06 over 
rT 54 | 30 18 5 64 | 34 22 5 
AN 56 | 34 19 7 66 | 40 24 7 
aa | 59 o4 21 18 71 | 60 30 19 
PEST POE | 60 | 60 21 21 71 71 32 32 
1“Insured,’”’ as distinct from ‘‘covered,’”’ means ment; a person may be “covered” (i. e., with past or 


current wage credits) without having reached or 
maintained an “‘insured”’ status. 


sufficient participation in covered employment to 
have become eligible for benefits upon death orretire- 














Low High 

assumptions assumptions 
Calendar year |__ | at 
Men Women| Men |Women 
es 22 3.5 29 4 
See 26 5 35 6 
RRR 46 13 55 13 
Se 52 14 | 66 14 
above, only potential long-range 


trends have been set down without 
recognition of cyclical or periodic ir- 
regularities. Bearing this in mind, 
certain trends may be observed in 
these illustrative tables of numbers of 
beneficiaries: 

,1. An over-all uptrend in benefici- 
aries under all types of old-age bene- 
fits—save in the relatively unimpor- 
tant case of dependent parents; 

2. A very slight increase after 1960 
in the number of children and the 
widowed mothers who are benefici- 
aries; 

3. The relatively and increasingly 
small proportion of survivor benefits 
in relation to old-age benefits; 

4. The relatively rapid advance in 
the percent insured at age 65 and over 
(including those drawing benefits) 
when compared with the percent in- 
sured aged 20-64, inclusive; and 

5. The rapid rise in the percent 
drawing primary benefits from 1955 
to 1980, and the slowing down of the 
increase in the percent in the follow- 
ing 20 years. 


Remarriage Rates 


Remarriage of “young widows” is a 
rather important cost factor. The 
greatest possible duration of benefits 
occurs among the younger widows, 
who as mothers of young children can 
expect to receive benefits for many 
years. These are also the women with 
the greatest chance of remarriage. 
Among the older women with fewer 
prospective years of benefit receipt 
(their children being nearer age 18), 
the probability of remarriage is lower. 
Remarriage rates are affected both by 
age of widow and duration of widow- 
hood. Use of these rates results in 
considerable reduction in the prospec- 
tive cost of benefits to young widows. 
It also results in considerable reduc- 
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Table 6.—Average taxable wages of work- 
ers with taxable wages under old-age 
and survivors insurance, by year and 

sex, 1937-43 


Average taxable wage 





| 
Calendar year 
| 
| 











| 

Total Men Women 

| OO $901 | $1,042 $541 
| eS al 834 961 507 
1939_ . 881 | 1,016 | 536 
a 934 | 1,078 556 
| eee 1,023 | 1,197 581 
" | Saeterm 1, 143 1,349 649 
1,310 1, 589 | 753 





1 Preliminary estimates. 


tion in the deferred portion of bene- 
fits otherwise payable to widows upon 
reaching age 65. This serves as a 
tangible reduction in the volume of 
“life insurance” afforded by the pro- 
gram, when such “life insurance” is 
interpreted as the present value, in 
case of the worker’s death, of prospec- 
tive benefit payments to his surviving 
dependents. It is estimated that at 
the present time the program is pro- 
viding approximately $50 billion of 
“life insurance” protection for sur- 
vivors. 


Employment of Beneficiaries 


During the depression, it is probable 
that many children who should have 
been in school were working. More- 
over, the labor market was increased 
by many married women seeking em- 
ployment to supplement what they 
hoped might be only a temporary in- 
adequacy in their husband’s income. 
During the war years a very large 
group of elderly persons have acquired 
eligibility for benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance. Many of 
these, after receiving some benefits, 
have returned to work and suspended 
their benefits. There are also many 
instances where covered employees 
have announced their intention to re- 
tire but have postponed retirement. 
The greatest proportion of those eli- 
gible, however, have shown no evidence 
of intention to retire. The abnormal 
work opportunities are also shared by 
older children, by widowed mothers, 
and by aged wives of potential pri- 
mary beneficiaries. Thus, assump- 


tions as to the employment of bene- 
ficiaries are indissolubly woven in with 
all the other cost elements entering 
into the number and cost, of benefits. 





Income in Covered Employment 
One of the most striking changes 
in earned income on record has taken 
place between 1938 and 1943. Whereas 
a considerable group of individuals in 
nonwar employments have had very 
little change in their incomes, large 
groups in manufacturing have had 
marked increases both in their basic 
rates of pay and in the number of 
hours in their working week. More- 
over, there has been a great falling 
off in partial unemployment with a 
greater stability of work from week 
to week. This change in income 
status will give a great many more 
persons quarters of coverage than had 
been the case in pre-war years. The 
increase in the persistency of employ- 
ment and thus in the number of quar- 
ters credited results, at least tempo- 
rarily, in an increase in the number 
of persons with an insured status— 
either fully or currently insured. 
Assumptions as to future covered 
wages are essential in developing il- 
lustrative actuarial projections. The 
trend of wages in the past has been 
unquestionably of an upward charac- 
ter. The level of earnings at the end 
of the reconversion period and their 
movement thereafter will, of course, 
affect contributions and benefits un- 
der the program, since both are geared 
to covered earnings. Some indirect 
recognition of uncertainties with re- 
spect to wages is given in the adoption 
of low and high sets of average wage 
assumptions. This point is discussed 
further in connection with the illus- 
trative cost chart presented below. 
None of the data derived from old- 


age and survivors insurance records 
are yet fully useful for long-range 
cost purposes. Average reported 
wages were much lower in the early 
years of the system than they cur- 
rently are. The increase which has 
occurred is indicated in table 6. 

The high assumptions use an aver- 
age annual taxable wage of $2,000 for 
men working in 4 quarters of a year, 
$1,000 for men working 3 quarters, 
$400 for men working 2 quarters, and 
$200 for those working 1 quarter. The 
corresponding average wage figures 
used for women under the high as- 
sumptions are $1,200 for 4 quarters, 
$600 for 3 quarters, $250 for 2 quarters, 
and $100 for 1 quarter. Under the 
low assumptions, the 4-quarter aver- 
age-wage assumption used for males 
is $1,500, with $750 used for 3 quarters, 
$300 for 2 quarters, and $150 for 1 
quarter. The low 4-quarter average 
used for women is $900, $450 being 
used for 3 quarters, $200 for 2 quarters, 
and $90 for 1 quarter. The ratios to 
the annual 4-quarter averages of ap- 
proximately 50 percent for 3 quarters, 
20 percent for 2 quarters, and 10 per- 
cent for 1 quarter parallel fairly close- 
ly the actual ratios observable in old- 
age and survivors insurance wage data 
for 1940 and 1941. 

For purposes of determining the 
number of employed men under the 
low assumption, the male labor-force 
percentages by age of the 1940 census, 
after subtraction of those seeking 
work, were applied to the assumed 
future male populations; for the high 
assumption, corresponding percent- 
ages from the 1930 census of gainful 


Table 7.—Percentage distribution of covered workers under old-age and survivors 
insurance, by numbers of quarters with taxable wages, 1941 ' 





Classification 


| Those with taxable wages in— 





Total | 
| 1 quarter 2quarters 3 quarters 4 quarters 


only only only only 





Taxable wages under $1,000....................------- 
Taxable wages $1,000 and over_..........------------- 


eR itt nan tndndnscsebansintinigaciaeinn 


TD GE OR Whine cccccccnccsadnnssccessssets 
WElGES O50 DS GG OVER. co ccccccccccncncencocnssccses 


es cncndnnttstsintiapintintioninss 


as 100 | 13.1 


A. By two classes of taxable wages 








| | | 
100 | 23.1 | 22.0 | 15.9 39.0 
100 | so | 1.4 98. 0 
12.6 | 9.6 | 64.7 





B. By two age groups of workers 








| 





100 | 15.3 | 15.2 | 11.1 | 58.4 

100 | 10.1 | 9.3 | 7.6 | 73.0 

100 13.1 | 12.6 9.6 | 64.7 
| 





1 Includes all persons who earned any taxable wages during the calendar year. Data partly estimated. 
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workers were applied, they being rela- 
tively high in comparison with sub- 
sequent years. For women, percent- 
ages of the total female population 
represented by the 1940 female labor 
force minus those seeking work were 
applied against the assumed future 
female populations for the low as- 
sumption, while the total 1940 female 
labor-force percentages were used for 
the high assumption, these being 
higher than those for 1930. It has 
been further assumed that the labor- 
force characteristics of those in cov- 
ered employment will bear the same 
relation to those of all workers as 
existed in 1940 under old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

Because the coverage of the system 
excludes several large categories of 
employment (agricultural, domestic, 
railroad, and public employment and 
the self-employed), there is a flow 
of workers between covered and 
noncovered employments as well as 
between covered employment and un- 
employment. The restricted cover- 
age necessarily will result in large 
numbers of workers who have not had 
sufficient contact with the program to 
establish or maintain the insured 
status necessary for benefit qualifica- 
tion. The extent of contact is a func- 
tion both of stability of covered jobs 
and of age; older persons are more 
settled in their work than younger 
persons. Table 7 illustrates differ- 
ences in the extent of contact workers 
had with the program in 1941. Other 
data pertinent to this matter were 
presented by the Chairman of the 
Social Security Board in his testimony 
before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of January 13, 1944.’ 


2 Hearings on an Amendment, Adopted 
by the Senate, to the Revenue Bill of 1943 
(H. R. 3687) Freezing the Social Security 
Tax Rate at 1 Percent for 1944, pp. 17-18. 


The carrying through of the pro- 
spective progress of the program, 
using the elements discussed above, 
furnishes reasonable illustrations of 
future beneficiaries and costs, neither 
the lowest nor the highest conceivable, 
the values derived being within the 
outside boundaries of possibility. Ex- 
perience to date is very limited, the 
payment of monthly benefits having 
begun only in 1940. As payments got 
under way, the limitations of cover- 
age and the insured status require- 
ment excluded large numbers of po- 
tential beneficiaries. Payments were 
further delayed by the lag with which 
any new program commences. In re- 
cent years, as the lag has lessened, 
payments among the relatively small 
number yet eligible to receive them 
have been iimited by delays in the 
claiming of benefits occasioned by the 
war. The long-range illustrations 
look beyond these various limitations, 
and furnish some indication of the 
trend in the costs of the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. 

Table 8 sums up the previous dis- 
cussion in terms of illustrative num- 
bers of beneficiaries. The category 
“younger survivors” comprises or- 
phaned children and their widowed 
mothers. Widows aged 65 and over 
are included under the “old-age” 
category. 

It is to be noted that, in addition 
to the assumptions already discussed, 
the long-range cost illustrations in- 
clude assumptions relating to the 
length of the period of retirement, in- 
validity, and interest rates. 

There now follows a presentation 
of the illustrative cost results of com- 
bining values for the various elements 
discussed earlier in this section. The 
revised long-range cost illustrations, 
which are subject to continual test- 


Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries in receipt of benefits in selected 
years, 1955-2000 


[Thousands of persons] 














| Low assumptions High assumptions 
Calendar year Tg: Teme. wats arth, | 
9) , . | ¥ 

| ciaries | SUrvivors | sum' | ciaries survivors sum! 
is.......... : 2, 500 1, 500 | 270 3, 300 1,300 | 270 
3, 500 1, 700 | 300 4, 900 1, 500 300 
= ‘ ‘ 4 8, 500 2,000 | 550 | 12, 500 1, 400 | 550 
RSE 10, 800 2, 000 600 | 19, 300 1, 400 | 750 


| 








1 Represent number of deaths during the year resulting in lump-sum benefits. 


Table 9.—Two illustrations of benefit pay- 
ments and tax income of the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, by quinquennial years, 1955-2000 ' 


[In billions] 


Low assumptions High assumptions 





Year ee ‘ < 
| Benefit Tax Benefit Tax 
payments) income payments income 
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1 Subject to the limitation given in the text. See 
chart 1. 


jing, refinement, and adjusting, are 
presented in the accompanying chart 
and in table 9. These exhibits com- 
mence with the year 1955. The gap 
between 1948 and 1955 is purposely 
left to emphasize the very great un- 
certainty with respect to the transi- 
tion period following the war. 

As indicated in the chart and table, 
taxes at the rate of 6 percent of tax- 
able pay roll (the rate scheduled to 
become effective in 1949) would ex- 
ceed benefits during the 50’s and 60’s 
under both low and high examples. 
This would result in increases in the 
funds accumulated, and the interest 
earnings thereon would be available 
later to meet a portion of the benefit 
payments. This could forestall, per- 
haps indefinitely in the case of the 
low example, the necessity for (i) an 
increase above 6 percent in pay-roll 
tax rates; (ii) contributions on the 
part of the Treasury derived from 
general taxes as distinct from pay- 
roll taxes; or (iii) liquidation of the 
trust fund for purposes of meeting 
benefit obligations when these come 
to exceed pay-roll contribution in- 
come. Under the high example, such 
interest income would substantially 
defer, but only defer, the time when 
one or more of these other sources 
would have to be tapped to assist in 
financing statutory benefits. 

The chart shows the steady rise in 
benefit payments under the two widely 
different sets of conditions discussed 
earlier in this section. It shows the 
large increases, relatively and in ab- 
solute quantities, which would occur 
even after 1980, particularly within the 
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Chart 1.—I/lustrative long-term trends of benefits and taxes ' 
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1 Subject to the limitations stated in the text. These curves imply smoother retired individuals, although changes in employment conditions can have con- 
progression than is likely to occur. The tax curves particularly would be subject siderable influence on the rate at which persons retire. See text for fuller discus- 
to variations reflecting temporary fluctuations in employment conditions. The sion. 
benefit curves would be more stable as they apply largely to permanently 
Another factor mentioned earlier more years previously. In view of 


framework of the high assumptions. 
Because of the fixed nature of the as- 
sumptions, the chart results in smooth 
curves and hence does not show the 
irregularities and periodic cyclical 
variations which would surely develop. 
These irregularities are expected to 
be far more pronounced in the curves 
pertaining to taxes than in those rep- 
resenting benefits. This is because the 
dollar amount of the benefit roll, after 
the system is well established, will con- 
tain a large proportion of fixed pay- 
ments to permanently retired persons. 
The pay roll of covered workers 
wherefrom the tax income springs is, 
however, quite sensitive to current 
fluctuations, through increases or de- 
creases in job opportunities, ups and 
downs in the workweek, and changes 
in unit rates of pay. Thus, the chart 
indicates more smoothness of income 
and disbursements, especially the for- 
mer, and more stability in the per- 
centage relationship of the two than 
actually can occur. In fact, for demo- 
graphic reasons alone, as discussed 
earlier, the system cannot be expected 
even eventually to level out to a fixed 
relationship between contributions 


and benefits. 





but not used in the actuarial projec- 
tions is the trend, exhibited in the 
past, of an irregular but upward move- 
ment in earnings, both on a dollar 
basis and in the form of real wages. 
If this secular trend continues, then— 
other things being equal—the curves 
of benefits and taxes would both be 
more steeply ascending than shown. 
The upward change in the tax curves, 
however, would be far more accentu- 
ated than would be such change in 
the benefit curves. There are several 
reasons for this, the important one 
being that the benefit increase would 
be dampened because: (i) a larger 
proportion of the average wage, the 
basis for benefits, would fall in that 
part of the benefit formula to which 
the 10-percent rather than the 40- 
percent rate applies; and (ii) any 
year’s taxes are substantially based 
on the covered wages of that year, 
while any year’s benefits in force are 
based on weighted composite wages 
of all previous years in which the in- 
sured persons on whose account the 
benefits are paid worked in covered 
employment, thus including in future 
years, wages of as much as 60, 70, or 


these facts, continuation of the past 
upward trend in wages would post- 
pone for a longer period, or possibly 
even permanently, the time at which 
benefits computed under the present 
formula would rise above taxes at the 
rates now scheduled. 

In addition to excluding the as- 
sumption of increasing wages, the 
cost! examples given have avoided 
dealing with various other important 
secular trends with diverse effects on 
costs which cannot now be adequately 
extrapolated into the future, such as: 
(i) lengthening of the period of child- 
hood or preparation for work; (ii) an 
earlier age of retirement, conceivably 
reversible under circumstances of im- 
proved health and good employment 
conditions; (iii) the long-time trend 
of migration out of agriculture and 
domestic service into occupations now 
covered by the program; (iv) the 
downward trend in hours of work; 
and (v) the upward trend in the em- 
ployment of women outside the home. 
Recognition of these trends is another 
factor, in addition to those discussed in 
more detail above, which prompts res- 
ervations in the use of long-range cost 
figures. 
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Duration of Unemployment Benefits, 
Benefit Years Ended in 1942* 


For THE UNEMPLOYED WORKER, the 
number of weeks he can draw bene- 
fits in a year, together with the 
amount of benefits he draws per week, 
is of special importance. Duration 
of benefits is important in determin- 
ing not only the adequacy of unem- 
ployment compensation but also the 
total cost of benefit payments and 
hence the solvency of unemployment 
compensation funds. Consideration 
of the duration of benefits is there- 
fore of primary importance in plan- 
ning for the post-war role of unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Duration of benefits is the product 
of many factors. A claimant’s poten- 
tial duration is determined by the 
benefit formula in the law and his 
base-period earnings. His actual du- 
ration is influenced by his potential 
duration and his employment and un- 
employment experience during the 
benefit year. The present data for 
47 States’ relate to actual experience 
under various combinations of these 
factors in benefit years ended in 1942. 
A review of past experience under 
State laws to analyze the duration of 
benefits actually obtained by claim- 
ants under various combinations of 
these factors is a necessary prelimi- 
nary to planning for the future. 


Legal Provisions 

Affecting Duration 

The benefit formula in each State 
law contains specific duration pro- 
visions. Two general methods are 
used to determine the maximum 
total amount payable to a claimant. 
Uniform-duration provisions entitle 
all workers who meet the financial 
eligibility requirements to receive a 
specified multiple of the weekly bene- 
fit amount in a benefit year. Vari- 
able-duration provisions limit the 
benefits of eligible claimants to the 
lesser of two amounts—a specified 
multiple of the weekly benefit amount, 
or a fraction of the total amount of 
the worker’s earnings in covered em- 
ployment in the base period. 


*Prepared in the Program Division, Bu- 
reau of Employment Security. 

‘Reports were not received from Alaska 
and Colorado; the District of Columbia 
report is not complete; Wisconsin data are 
not comparable. 


Under the variable-duration pro- 
visions, potential duration is affected 
by the interaction of other elements 
of the benefit formula, such as eligi- 
bility requirements and weekly bene- 
fit amount. A worker whose base- 
period earnings entitled him to $100 
in benefits would receive benefits for 
10 weeks at a weekly benefit amount 
of $10, for 20 weeks at $5 a week, or 
for almost 7 weeks at $15. A qualify- 
ing requirement of a large amount 
of earnings in the base period pro- 
duces relatively longer average dura- 
tion than a low earnings require- 
ment, since it eliminates payment 
of benefits to individuals with low 
base-period earnings and short po- 
tential duration. Under either type 
of duration provision, duration is 
affected for some claimants by dis- 
qualification provisions, which post- 
pone the receipt of benefits or reduce 
the amount payable for claimants 
who are disqualified. 

Ten? of the 47 States included in 
this study provided uniform duration 
for all eligible claimants whose bene- 
fit years ended in 1942; in 3 other 


2 Kentucky, Mississippi, Montana, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, South Caro- 
line, Tennessee, Utah, West Virginia. 


Table 1.—Duration provisions in effect at 


States—Georgia, Hawaii, and North 
Dakota-—uniform replaced variable 
duration in the course of the year. 
The number of weeks of benefits pro- 
vided by these 13 States ranged from 
13 to 20; 8 provided 16 weeks; 3 States 
had more than 16 weeks, and 2 had 
shorter periods. 

Three additional States — Maine, 
New Hampshire, and South Dakota— 
provided uniform duration for all 
claimants except those in the lowest 
base - period- earnings classes, for 
whom duration was shorter.’ Because 
these States make some variation in 
the potential duration of eligible 
claimants according to base-period 
earnings, they are considered, for the 
purpose of this report, to have variable 
duration. In the other 31 States, 
eligible claimants could receive bene- 
fits ranging from % to % of a year’s 
earnings, or from ¥% to % of 2 years’ 
earnings. The maximum number of 
weeks of benefits provided by the 34 
laws with variable duration ranged 
from 12 in Missouri during the first 
6 months of the year to 26 in Cali- 


%In Maine, duration was less than 16 
weeks for claimants with annual earn- 
ings of $318.58 or less, and 16 weeks for 
other claimants; in South Dakota, it was 
less than 14 weeks for claimants with an- 
nual earnings of less than $500, and 14 
weeks for others; in New Hampshire, du- 
ration was 14 weeks for claimants with 
weekly benefit amounts of $6, $7, or $8, 
and 16 weeks for others. 


end of benefit years ended in 1942, 47 States,' 


by type of provision 


[Maximum weeks 


shown in parentheses] 





} States with variable- 


States with 


juration provisions limiting benefits to— 





4 of 1 year’s | % or 1 of 1 year’s | Fraction of 2 | Varying proportions 














uniform-dura- | 30 percent or 14 
Cpe ee gy — earnings earnings years’ earnings| of 1 year’s earnings 
1gs | 

Ga. (16) 2 Ala. (20) | Idaho (17) Conn. ¥% (18) 5 | Ariz. % (14) | Calif. 54-23% (26) 
Hawaii (20) 2 Ark. (16) | Til. (16) | Ind. 16% (15-16) © | Fla. % (16) | Maine 40-17.8% (16 
Ky. (16) Del. (13) 2 | La. (20) | N. J. % (18) | Iowa % (15) Minn. 35-16% (16) 2 
Miss. (14) Kans. (16) ? | Md. (20) Oreg. 46 (16) Mo. ¥ (16)? | N. H. 42-17% (16) 
Mont. (16) Mass. 30% (20) Mich. (20)4 | Tex. % (16) Pa. 4% (13) | R.I. 18-30% (20 
N. Y. (13) Nebr. (16) Va. (16) | S. Dak. 38-18% (14) 
N.C. (16) Nev. (18) Wyo. (14) | 
N. Dak. (16) 2 | N. Mex. (16) } 
Ohio (16-18) 3 | Okla, (16) 2 | 
8. C. (16) Vt. (14-15) 3 | | 
Tenn. (16) Wash. (16) | 
Utah (20) | | 
W. Va. (16) | 

1 Alaska, Colorado, District of Columbia, and 5 Law amended before this benefit year, which 


Wisconsin omitted because data not received or not 
comparable. 

2 Duration provisions amended during year; see 
table 2 for old formula. 

3 Maximum duration lengthened during year. 

4 Duration provisions amended during year; see 
table 2 for old formula. Under new provisions, if 


base-period wages are less than $800, lesser of 30 per- 
cent of base-period wages or $200; if $800 or more, 
\% of 1 year’s earnings 


was transition year during which higher of 2 amounts 
was paid. 

6 When maximum duration changed from 15 to 16 
weeks, allowable wage credits were raised from $375 
to $400 per quarter. 

7 Duration provisions amended during year. Old 
formula applied to benefit years ending before June 
29, 1942: 16 percent of 8 quarters’ earnings, 2-12 
weeks; new formula: 20 percent of 8 quarters’ earn- 
ings, 8-16 weeks. 
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fornia. In 16 States, 16 was the max- 
imum number of compensable weeks 
of total unemployment; the maximum 
was less than 16 in 7 States and more 
than 16 in 11 others (table 1). 

The other provisions of the bene- 
fit formula which enter into the dura- 
tion picture are summarized for 32 
States in table 2. In most States, a 
benefit year began for an individual 
worker when he filed a valid claim or 
was unemployed for a compensable 
week. In 14 States, benefit years for 
all claimants began and ended on 
fixed dates specified in the law.‘ In 
Indiana the benefit year was 52 weeks, 
or until benefits were exhausted, 
whichever was the shorter. 

In 14 States,® the duration provi- 
sions changed during the period 
studied. Most of the changes length- 
ened average potential duration, al- 
though a few resulted in shorter aver- 
age potential duration because of 
changes in other parts of the benefit 
formula. For example, because the 
Florida qualifying-earnings require- 
ment was changed from 60 times the 
weekly benefit amount to $200, which 
is only 40 times the minimum weekly 
benefit amount, workers were eligible 
on the basis of smaller base-period 
earnings. As a result, minimum po- 
tential duration of eligible claimants 
was reduced from 10 weeks to 6 weeks 
with a consequent reduction in aver- 
age potential benefits. Minnesota 
adopted a table of weekly benefit 
amounts and potential benefits based 
on 17 annual-earnings classes, under 
which only claimants in the 6 highest 








4In these 14 States, uniform benefit 
years ended on the following dates in 
1942: New Hampshire, February 28; 
Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, March 31; Connect- 
icut began June 29, 1941, ended Apr. 4, 
1942; New York, May 31 (see below); Ar- 
kansas, June 30; Utah, July 6; Oregon, De- 
cember 31. By an amendment effective 
in 1942, the ending of the New York ben- 
efit year which began Apr. 1, 1941, was 
extended from March 31 until May 31, 
1942. In this report, however, data for 
New York relate only to benefit experience 
in the 12-month period ended Mar. 31, 
1942. 

5Delaware, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Indiana, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota. See table 
1 for comparison of old and new duration 
provisions in Indiana, Missouri, and Ohio, 
and table 2 for similar comparison for 
the other 11 States. 


582826—44——_3 





classes could receive the maximum 16 
weeks of benefits; this change also 
resulted in shorter average potential 
duration. 

Claimants in Delaware, Florida, Il- 
linois, Indiana, Maryland, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Utah, and 
Wyoming may now receive benefits 
for a longer period than is indicated 
by table 2. 


Economic Conditions 
Affecting Duration 


The base periods for most of the 
data analyzed here correspond in gen- 
eral to the calendar year 1940, while 
the benefit years are within the period 
from January 1941 to December 1942. 
In States with individual base periods, 
the latter part of 1939 is included in 
the base period for some claimants 
and the first part of 1941 for others, 
while in the few States with base 
periods longer than 4 quarters, 1938 
is included for some claimants. 

On the whole, the base periods and 
benefit years were characterized by 
generally rising employment and wage 
levels. Although 1940 started with a 
marked drop in employment, the up- 
ward swing began again in February 
and continued without interruption to 
September 1941. Average monthly 
covered employment in 1940 was 8 
percent higher, while total wages 
earned in covered employment in 1940 
were 12 percent higher, than for 1939. 
The largest relative gains in employ- 
ment from December 1939 to Decem- 
ber 1940 were in California, Oregon, 
and Washington, where aircraft and 
shipbuilding production increased 
sharply, and in defense centers on the 
Atlantic seaboard in Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Massachu- 
setts. In every State, employment and 
wages were higher at the end of 1940 
than at the beginning. 

The 1941 peak of 28.3 million em- 
ployed workers, reached in September, 
was 18 percent above the level of Sep- 
tember 1940. Employment decreased, 
however, during each of the last 3 
months of 1941 as a result of material 
shortages, priority and curtailment 
orders, and conversion of plant facil- 
ities to war production. In spite of 
the drop, there were 27.7 million work- 
ers in covered employment in Decem- 
ber 1941, still approximately 13 per- 
cent more than in December 1940. As 


in the preceding year, every State had 
a higher level of employment at the 
end of 1941 than at the beginning. In 
17 States, average monthly employ- 
ment in 1941 was more than 20 per- 
cent above that in 1940, and in only 8 
States was the increase less than 10 
percent; Montana, with an increase 
of 4.5 percent, gained the least. 

In the first quarter of 1942, despite 
a continued cyclical rise, employment 
levels again fell slightly during 
conversion to wartime activities. 
Covered employment decreased 1.0 
percent from December 1941 to Feb- 
ruary 1942. At the end of February 
1942, the total number of covered 
workers was 27.5 million, 830,000 be- 
low the previous peak in September 
1941, 

Conversion, however, was more 
rapid than had been generally an- 
ticipated, and in March employment 
began to rise again. A record high of 
30.6 million workers in covered em- 
ployment was reached in September 
1942, and the December level was 30.2 
million, 8.9 percent above that of the 
preceding December. All but 5 
States ° shared in the increase in cov- 
ered employment between December 
1941 and December 1942. Total cov- 
ered wages in 1942 for the country as 
a whole ($54.8 billion) were 30 per- 
cent more than the 1941 total and in 
every State were higher than in 1941. 

The generally favorable employ- 
ment situation in 1942 as compared 
with the 2 preceding years was re- 
flected in the number of eligible claim- 
ants and of beneficiaries. In 1942, 
the number of eligible claimants— 
that is, workers who filed valid 
claims—was 20 percent less than in 
1941, and 42 percent less than in 1940. 
Thus, substantially fewer covered 
workers claimed benefits in 1942 than 
in either of the 2 preceding years. 
However, the number of claimants 
who remained unemployed for at least 
a compensable week did not decrease 
in the same proportion as the number 
of eligible claimants. The number of 
beneficiaries in 1942 was only 18 per- 
cent less than in 1941, but 46 percent 
less than in 1940. In other words, a 
claimant in 1942 was somewhat more 
likely to draw benefits than a claim- 
ant in 1941—that is, was less likely 


®North Dakota (—4.2 percent), New 
Hampshire (—6.3 percent), Hawaii (—3.7 
percent), District of Columbia (—6.1 per- 
cent), Montana (—1.7 percent). 
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Table 2.—Average potential duration of eligible claimants, and their percentage distribution by potential duration, and significant 
benefit provisions, 32 variable-duration States,' by type of duration provision in effect at end of year and by length of average potential 


duration, benefit years ended in 1942 





Percent of eligible claimants with potential dura- 














Significant benefit provisions ? 








Average tion of 
duration Less than} 4-7.9 | 8-11.9 | 12-15.9 | 16 weeks! Qualifying wages. oe pop lan i emer oa 
4 weeks weeks weeks weeks or more expresse¢ as muiti- used to . etermine uration 
ple of wba | wha (weeks) 
| Benefits limited to 30 percent or ¥ of 1 year’s earnings 
Alabama 18. 2 6.9 156 10 20 
Massachusetts (30%) j 16.8 3.4 14.4 1o3-lbs T+ 20 
New Mexico 15. 1 | 9.7 406 10 16 
Nebraska 14,7 1.8 14.1 los 8 16 
Nevada 14.5 7.8 | 21.9 loo 6+ 18 
Washington 13.9 | 7.5 18.4 log 6+ 16 
Vermont 13.8 16.7 Log S+ 15 
Arkansas 11.3 1.7 | 16.5 | 24 106 4 16 
| | | 
" — - 
Virginia | 14.4 3.9 15.5 los 6 | 16 
Idaho | 13.7 1.7 32.5 7) 7 17 
Illinois 13.6 7 7.8 19.3 | 169 4+ 16 
Mat vland | 13.1 18.8 22.0 log 4+ Ww 
Louisiana 11.8 30.4 27.4 Loo 5 2u 
W yoming F | 11.7 an 8.7 38.4 boo 17 14 
Benefits limited to 4 or less of 1 year’s earnings 
New Jersey * (45) 12.4 21.7 20. 2 36. 6 21.5 | 21.4-8.3x 4 log 6 18 
Texas § (15) 11.0 4.0 27.6 22. 4 19. 0 27.0 | 16x Log 3+ 16 
Oregon (46) 10.2 9.1 29.7 22.4 18.0 20.8 | 28.6-13.3x 4 6% 2 16 
Benefits limited to 44 or less of 2 years’ earnings 
Florida (44) 12. 6 15.7 25. 5 19.9 38.9 | (1) (1) (2) 16 
Pennsylvania (44) 10.9 8.1 12.4 11.9 67.6 13x 156 1+ 13 
lowa (46) 10.8 6.6 25.9 18. 1 49.4 15x 196 2+ 15 
| Benefits limited to varying percentage of | year’s earnings 
California (54-25% | 17.5 8.1 88.6 | 30-16.7x 4 | boo 9 26 
Rhode island oo 48% ) 10. 2 .4 30.5 29.3 4.8 | 16.5-6.25x * (7) 3+ 20 
| Duration provisions changed during benefit years covered 
i » ® fOld 24x j fold 8 Old lf 
u | ‘ K 9 <a; ‘ he 
Hawaii } 17.6 7.8 10.3 81.9 New 30x | 735 |\New 20 New 20 
ac | ‘ payee ‘ {Old 28.6-12.5x 3 | (Old 8 Old 16 
hig 3 | } : 3 2. {ay - | \¢ ” 
Michigan ! 16.7 1 3.3 33. 8 6 \New 25-12.5x 13 725 [tow 7 New 20 
. , | . » | 9 = Old 25, 30, 40x Old 446 Old 2 Old 16 
-orgia |? ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 87. § , ag 7 rae r ‘ . 
Georgia esi a0 3.6 Ls 3.1 o.9 {New 16x New annual table | New 16 New 16 
, ¢ ~ 'fOld 30x Old 44s Old 10 Old 16 
_ ” 45 ‘ ‘ 5 f | O 2 i ) 
Minnesota 14.5 3 14.0 34.0 1.7 | New 28.6-12.5x 4 New annual table | New 10 New 16 
‘ - _ Old 10 Old 1¢ 
cota 13 5 2: f Ril: 1g fO . ' 
North Dakota 14.5 1.0 2.3 14.0 16.6 66.1 | 30x 26 |New 16 New 16 
Connecticut 13,4 1.4 13.8 20.1 26.7 38.0 | ('4) (4) (#4) 4 
South Dakota ! 12.7 2 7.2 16.9 75.7 18-8.4x Annual table {Old 14 Old 14 
: se ; P i F \New 6 New 14 
. ; . P ow 2 aq ¢ |fOld 16x 4 Old 1 Old 16 
ans 3 2 b z 7.9 39.6 iar Ly ¢ . 
Kansas 12.1 . 1 14.3 3.1 17.9 39. € \New (18) $5 1 New 6+ New 16 
Delaware ' 10.5 6 24.1 21.9 53. 4 25-8.3x bos fOld 4 Old 13 
Old 16x Old 146 Oo st ohh 
: a 5 24.0 | 21. 2 6.2 27.! : J Secliag? a 
Oklahoma ms a. 8 =e | is 16 New 22x New }40 New 7 New 16 
1 Includes Hawaii, Georgia, and North Dakota in which uniform duration 2 The ending date of last benefit year to which the ‘‘old’’ formula applied, and 
was in effect at end of benefit years, but excludes other 10 States with uniform- the duration provisions under each law are: Delaware—June 30, 1942, ld” 
duration provisions; also excludes Arizona, Indiana, Maine, Missouri, and New duration 1 of year’s earnings, new 44; Georgia—Mar. 29,1942, old duration 44 
Hampshire because potentia! duration data not available. of 2 years’ earnings, new, uniform; Hawaii—May 18, 1942, old duration of 
2 Wba denotes weekly benefit amount; hqe denotes high-quarter earnings. ye ar’s earnings, new, uniform; K ansas- ~ < 18, 1942, old duration 16 percent of 
year’s earnings, new oP ; Michigan— Mar. 31, 1942, old ‘durs ation, 44 of 1 year 


3 Qualifying wages must have been earned in a 1-year base period in all States 
except Florida and Kansas 

4 The qualifying requi:ement is actually expressed as a single flat dollar amount. 

5 Until June 30, 1941, $200: on and after July 1, 1941, greater of $200 and twice 
the square of the weekly benefit amount, including 5x wba in 1 quarter other 
than high quarter 

* Weighted schedule, 

’ Weighted table. 

§ Including $50 in 1 quarter 

* Benefit years ended July yo “‘ 

© Benefit years ended Apr 1941-Mar. , 1942 2. Benefit provisions adjusted 
to weekly basis; benefits ac at figured rh a 2-week basis. 

' For benefit years ended prior to June 28, 1942, qualifying wages were 60x 
wba in 8 quarters, wba was !2o hqe, minimum duration 10 weeks; on and after 
June 30, 1942, qualifying wages were flat amount, 40-13.3x wba in 8 quarters, 
w ba was based on table 420 to 45 hge, minimum 6 weeks. 








including $78 in 1 quarter. 


4 or, if base- -period wages less than $800, Show of 30 percent and $200; M innes« 
June 29. 1942, old duration 44 of 1 year’s earnings, new, varying, 35-16 pe 
North Dakota—June 30, 1942, old duration 44 of year’s earnings, new, un 1 
Oklahoma—June 28, 1942, old duration 4% of 1 year’s earnings, new, 44; South Da 
kota—June 30, 1942, old duration uniform, new, duration in lowest 8 wage classes 
6-13 weeks. 

18 The qualifying requirement is actually expressed as a single flat dollar 
amount; old, with $50 in each of 2 quarters; new, includes some wages in each of 
2 quarters. 

4 During transition uniform-benefit year from June 29, 1941, 
claimants were paid at the higher of the old or new rate, and received in 
benefits the larger of the amounts payable under the two formulas. Prev 
duration was based on a weighted table, 1544-23 percent, of 1 year’s earn 
maximum 13 weeks. The new formula varies according to size of fund; for this 
period, duration was 44 of 1 year’s earnings, maximum 18 weeks. 

16 $200 in 4-quarter base period, or $100 in 2 quarters of base period. 








1942, 
total 


to Apr. 4, 








in 
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to become reemployed during the 
wailing period—but somewhat less 
likely to draw benefits than in 1940. 


Characteristics of Claimants 
Affecting Duration of Benefits 


The duration data reveal nothing of 
the personal characteristics or occu- 
pational background of the claim- 
ants whose benefit experience is rep- 
resented. A little information on the 
characteristics of claimants in this 
period is revealed by surveys made 
during August and September 1942, in 
8 States ‘in labor-market areas where 
the demand for workers exceeded the 
supply. 

These surveys revealed that more 
than half of all claimants were 
women, though only about one-fourth 
of the labor force, working and not 
working, were women, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. Many claim- 
ants were in the older age brackets, 
were in bad health, or were physically 
handicapped. These factors may 
have made reemployment more diffi- 
cult for some groups of claimants, 
while the imminence of induction into 
the armed forces may have had a 
similar effect for the younger men. 
Claimants also included some workers 
from seasonal industries who claim 
benefits every year. 

If workers who are relatively diffi- 
cult to place or who are unemployed 
each year for extended periods had 
constituted the bulk of the claimants 
in 1942, duration experience for that 
period would have little value as an 
indicator of the adequacy of the dura- 
tion provisions in State laws for a 
more normal period. The lower earn- 
ings of such workers would tend to 
depress average potential duration, 
while their longer periods of unem- 
ployment would tend to increase ac- 
tual duration and exhaustion ratios. 
Not all workers who became unem- 
ployed and began benefit years in 1941 
fell into these categories, however. 

Many workers with records of 
steady employment were laid off dur- 
ing 1941 as a result of raw material 
shortages and priority orders.” Lay- 


? California, Connecticut, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Ohio, Virginia, Wash- 
ington. 

8’The North Carolina Unemployment 
Compensation Commission has estimated 
that more than 25,000 skilled and semi- 
skilled hosiery workers were laid off in 
that State alone as a result of the silk 
embargo declaration in the summer. 





offs were general throughout the 
country during the last quarter of 
1941, as the transition to a war econ- 
omy got under way. The conversion 
process had its greatest impact on the 
benefit rolls during the first quarter of 
1942, when heavy industry tooled up 
for war production. Hence the work- 
ers whose benefit experience is being 
studied were a heterogeneous group, 
displaced in a dynamic period of prep- 
aration for defense and war. For 
many, reemployment opportunities 
were good. In Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, 50 percent of the eligible claim- 
ants drew no benefits. There were 7 
other States” where more than one- 
third of the eligible claimants drew 
no benefits. 

For these reasons, it is fair to say 
that the experience reported here is 
significant in evaluating the degree of 
protection afforded by the existing 
program to workers who may become 
unemployed in the post-war period, 
when reemployment opportunities 
may not be so good. 


Duration Experience 


Potential duration of benefits in 42 
States."—In States with variable du- 
ration, a claimant’s potential duration 
of benefits is obtained by dividing the 
maximum amount of money he can 
receive in a benefit year by his weekly 
benefit amount. The resulting figure 
is the number of weeks of total un- 
employment during which he may re- 
ceive benefits in the given benefit 
year. Thus a claimant entitled to 
$100 in benefits within a benefit year 
at a weekly benefit amount of $10 is 
said to have a potential duration of 10 
weeks. If he draws the $100, he is 
said to have had an actual duration of 
10 weeks, although in fact he may 
have received benefits in more than 10 
weeks as a result of reduced weekly 


® Alabama, New Hampshire, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, Virginia, Wash- 
ington. 

” This section on potential duration is 
confined to 42 of the 47 States studied. 
Potential duration could not be computed 
in Arizona and Missouri, which redeter- 
mined some claimants’ benefit rights each 
quarter during the benefit year. No data 
on potential duration are available from 
Indiana. Since the available figures on 
potential duration for Maine and New 
Hampshire do not show the effect of re- 
duction of duration for claimants with 
low weekly benefit amounts, these 2 States 


have also been omitted. 


payments because of partial or part- 
total unemployment. 

The average period of total unem- 
ployment during which claimants 
were protected by benefit rights varied 
widely between States. The 10 
uniform-duration States provided a 
longer period of protection for a 
larger proportion of the claimants 
than did the variable-duration States. 
All eligible claimants in New York 
could receive benefits for 13 weeks, in 
Utah, for 20 weeks, and in the others, 
for intermediate periods. In 14 of 
the 32 variable-duration States, the 
average potential duration was less 
than 13 weeks. 

Although, in variable-duration 
States, potential duration is computed 
from base-period earnings, for the 
period studied the benefit formula ap- 
pears to have been more significant in 
limiting claimants’ duration than 
economic and employment conditions 
in the base period. When the States 
are grouped by type of duration pro- 
visions, average potential «uration in 
those States using 43 of a year’s earn- 
ings as the limiting fraction is, except 
in Arkansas, at least a week longer 
than that in the States using ¥s or less 
of a year’s earnings or a fraction of 2 
years’ earnings (table 2). Arkansas’ 
short average potential duration 
probably reflects the duration of many 
workers with low earnings who would 
not have been eligible in the other 
States, since in Arkansas anyone who 
had earned more than $66 in 1940 was 
eligible for some benefits.” 

The averages may conceal wide var- 
iations in the proportion of eligible 
claimants with given potential dura- 
tions. In Vermont and Washington, 
both of which use the 4 fraction to 
determine duration, average potential 
duration of benefits was almost the 
same—13.8 and 13.9 weeks respec- 
tively. Yet in Vermont no eligible 
claimant was entitled to less than 8 
or more than 15 weeks of benefits, 
while 7.5 percent of the Washington 
claimants were entitled to less than 8 
weeks and 59.5 percent to 16 weeks of 
benefits. 


Actual duration of benefits——Po- 
tential duration of benefits measures 
the protection offered by the unem- 
ployment compensation laws to eli- 


uThe eligibility requirements are 22 
times 14, of high-quarter earnings, with 
a $3 minimum weekly benefit amount. 
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Table 3.—Average potential and actual duration, ratio of actual to potential duration, 
and percent of beneficiaries exhausting rights, 47 States, benefit years ended in 1942 












fit wy | Average | Ratio Percent of 
| potential weeks of (percent) of | beneficiaries 
State | duration, | actual } actual to exhausting 
eligible ’ | duration, | potential benefit 
claimants beneficiaries duration rights 
States with uniform duration: | | 

Utah_.... aede 20.0 11.0 55.0 25. 1 
| REE EE RO Scere SEEMS aan 16.8 | 9.7 57.7 | 24.3 
Kentucky 16.0 11.0 68.8 46.0 
Montana 16.0 | 10.5 | 65. 6 32.0 
North Carolina- - 16.0 | 10.0 62.5 43.7 
South Carolina 16.0 9.3 | 58.1 | 35. 8 
Tennessee : 16.0 10.9 | 68.1 | 42.7 
West Virginia_- 16.0 9.9 61.9 31.0 
Mississippi 14.0 9.9 | 70.7 | 43.0 
New York... 13.0 9.4 | 72.3 | 46.6 

States with variable duration: | 
Alabama 18.2 | 11.5 | 63. 2 | 39.7 
Hawaii 17.6 | 7.6 | 43.2 | 14.1 
California ‘ 17.5 | 10.8 | 61.7 33.6 
Massachusetts - - 16.8 11.1 66. 1 47.2 
Rk ncitedcedateninninnchancuiinennans 16.7 | 8.9 | 53.3 | 26.9 
a SED aes 15. 1 10. 2 67.5 46.2 
New Mexico 15.1 | 9.7 | 64. 2 35. 2 
Nebraska. - _. 14.7 | 93) 63.3 | 36. 4 
Nevada_- 14. 5 | 9.3 | 64.1 37.3 
Minnesota 14.5 9.6 | 66. 2 42.6 
North Dakota 14.5 9.6 66. 2 38.7 
Virginia 14.4 7.7 | 53.5 24.3 
Washington 13.9 6.5 | 46.8 17.3 
Vermont... 13.8 8.5 | 61.6 | 37.0 
| ie eRtaEeSEES 13.7 8.6 | 62.8 | 33.3 
Illinois 13.6 7.0 51.5 | 30.1 
Connecticut 13.4 5.8 43.3 22. 5 
Maryland | 13.1 7.7 58.8 9 
South Dakota 12.7 8.9 70.1 ! 
Ae TRS SRE A IS 12.6 | 8.9 | 70.6 | 52.7 
New Jersey ?. 12.4 | 7.2 58.1 39.7 
Kansas 12.1 7.8 64.5 47.6 
Louisiana -- 11.8 | 9.2 78.0 74.8 
Wyoming 11.7 5.9 50.4 24.5 
Arkansas 11.3 7.0 61.9 46. 2 
Texas 3 11.0 a8 70.0 | 57.3 
Pennsylvania 10.9 | 5.6 51.4 | 36.5 
Iowa 10.8 6.6 61.1 46.7 
Delaware - - 10. 5 | 6.7 63.8 50. 2 
Oklahoma 10.5 | 7.2 68. 6 56.7 

| 
Rhode Island “ | 10.2 6.6 64.7 52.6 
Oregon... nel 10.1 | 4.6 | 45.5 | 29.6 
Arizona. Senehicices (4) 7.4 (4) | 44.6 
Missouri. --.. (4) ee (4) 41.4 
Indiana... (5) 7.8 (3) 35.8 
Maine . (5) | 7.1 (') | 21.9 
EMS TEL ELE EELS TEE (5) 7.1 (5) | 18.4 

| 





1QOhio duration changed from 16 weeks to 18 
weeks, effective Oct. 1, 1941. 

2 Benefit years ended July-December 1942. 

3 Benefit years ended Apr. 1, 1941-Mar. 31, 1942. 

4 Since State law provided lag-quarter redetermi- 
nations of benefit rights, potential duration could 
not be determined. A claimant is considered as 


gible individuals. Actual duration of 
benefits is a partial indicator of the 
utilization of that protection, although 
short actual duration may result from 
either brevity of unemployment or 
brevity of potential duration. Ac- 
tual duration in 1942 was shortest in 
Oregon and longest in Alabama. 
Among the variable-duration States, 
these two also had the shortest and 
longest average potential duration 
(table 3), although the actual dura- 
tion was probably determined also by 
other factors, such as economic condi- 
tions. 

Adequacy of benefit rights is meas- 


having exhausted his benefit rights if at any time 
during his benefit year he had received all benefits 
to which he was entitled at the time, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that additional benefits may have 
become available to him when redetermination was 
made at the beginning of a subsequent quarter. 

5 Data on potential duration not available. 


ured also by the ratio of actual dura- 
ticn to potential duration (table 3), 
which shows the extent to which po- 
tential benefits were paid. A given 
number of weeks of actual duration 
may represent quite different propor- 
tions of the potential weeks of bene- 
fits. For example, the average bene- 
ficiary drew 8.9 weeks of benefits in 
Florida, Michigan, and South Dakota; 
that figure represented almost three- 
fourths of the potential weeks avail- 
able to the average claimant in South 
Dakota or Florida, but only a little 
more than half of those available in 
Michigan. Less than one-third of all 


potential benefit rights were unused in 
as many as 10 of the 42 States for 
which potential duration can be de- 
termined. The unused portion was 
less than half the total in all but 4 
States. 


Exhaustion of benefit rights.—In 
considering the duration experience, 
the most important question is 
whether the potential benefits of indi- 
vidual workers cover the period of un- 
employment which they actually ex- 
perience. This is indicated by the 
proportion of beneficiaries who drew 
all the benefits to which they were 
entitled. It might be expected that, 
in the period of relatively full em- 
ployment reflected in this study, few 
beneficiaries would exhausv their 
rights. However, in 32 of the 47 States 
more than one-third of all benefi- 
ciaries exhausted their rights; in 6 
variable-duration States, more than 
half exhausted their rights, and in 1 
of these, nearly three-fourths (table 
3). Average potential duration in 
these 6 States was 3.1 weeks shorter 
than in 5 of the 7 variable-duratior 
States in which less than one-fourth 
of the beneficiaries exhausted their 
benefits. 

In States with variable duration, the 
full extent of unprotected unemploy- 
ment is concealed by the exhaustion 
ratio for the State as a whole. As 
would be expected, the proportion of 
claimants who drew all the benefits 
to which they are entitled rises as the 
length of their potential duration of 
benefits declines. Among eligible 
claimants entitled to at least 16 weeks 
of benefits the proportion who ex- 
hausted their rights ranged from 2.1 
percent in Oregon to 33.6 percent in 
Georgia, while among claimants with 
potential duration of from 4 to 8 
weeks the proportion ranged from 
24.6 percent in Virginia to 100 percent 
in Michigan. The proportion of 
claimants with less than 4 potential 
weeks of benefits who exhausted their 
benefit rights, ranged in 14 States 
from 26.1 percent in Arkansas to 100 
percent in Wyoming (table 4). 

While the number of claimants who 
exhausted benefits at different poten- 
tial-duration intervals is important in 
measuring adequacy of duration, the 
Statistical significance of the exhaus- 
tion ratio for any group of claimants 
is affected by the size of the group 
(table 4). For example, Wyoming's 
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100 percent exhaustion ratio for 
claimants entitled to fewer than 4 
weeks of benefits applied to only 2 in- 
dividuals. At the other extreme, in 
Oregon, which had the lowest exhaus- 
tion ratio at 16 weeks, only 20.8 per- 
cent of the claimants had as many as 
16 potential weeks of benefits, while in 
Georgia, with the highest ratio, 87.9 
percent of the claimants had a po- 
tential duration of 16 weeks. There 
were 13 States in which more than 
half the claimants were entitled to at 
least 16 weeks of benefits. The ex- 
haustion ratios for such claimants 
ranged from 4.2 percent in Washing- 
ton to 33.6 percent in Georgia; it was 
between 20 and 25 percent in 5 of these 
States. 


Weekly benefit amount and dura- 
tion experience.“—When both weekly 
benefit amount and total benefits are 
determined from past earnings, as 
they are in States with variable dura- 
tion, low weekly benefit amounts are 
naturally accompanied by short po- 
tential duration. With only minor 
deviations, claimants with low weekly 
benefit amounts: were entitled to 
shorter duration, and proportionately 
more of these claimants exhausted 
their benefit rights (table §). On the 
average, the potential duration of 
claimants with weekly benefit 
amounts of $15 or more was 3.6 weeks 
longer than that of claimants with 
weekly benefit amounts of less than 
$5; the greatest difference was 9.5 
weeks in Oklahoma; the least, 1.2 
weeks in Florida and New Mexico. 

Even where the difference in po- 
tential duration was small, as in Flor- 
ida and New Mexico, the difference in 
exhaustion ratios was substantial. 
In Florida, 58.1 percent of the claim- 
ants with weekly benefit amounts of 
less than $5 exhausted their benefit 
rights and only 37.7 percent of those 
with weekly amounts of $15. For 
New Mexico, the proportions were 
31.2 percent and 18.6 percent. 

The higher exhaustion ratio of 
claimants with low weekly benefit 
amounts was not due entirely to their 


22This section is based on the benefit 
experience of all eligible claimants, in- 
eluding those who actually receive no 


benefits, rather than beneficiaries, except 
as noted in table 6. Hence, in most States, 
average actual duration and exhaustion 
ratios are somewhat lower than the sta- 
tistics previously cited for beneficiaries. 





10 weeks before he receives a benefit 
check must have a longer spell of un- 
employment to exhaust his benefit 
rights than a claimant with the same 
benefit rights who receives his first 
check after 2 weeks of unemployment. 
If a substantial portion of the claim- 
ants in a State are disqualified, or if 
the disqualifications are for lengthy 
periods, the average actual duration 
of all claimants will be shortened. 
Thus, short actual duration can re- 
sult from disqualifications as well as 
from short periods of unemployment 
and short potential duration. No 
data are available to indicate the ef- 
fect of such disqualifications on dura- 
tion experience. 

In an increasing number of States, 
however, a disqualification not only 
postpones receipt of benefits but also 
reduces the amount which the dis- 
qualified worker could otherwise have 
received in that benefit year. These 
disqualifications have an even greater 


shorter potential duration. Exhaus- 
tion ratios vary inversely with the 
weekly benefit amount even in States 
where all eligible claimants have the 
same potential duration. The varia- 
tion was greatest in North Carolina, 
where almost two-thirds of the claim- 
ants with weekly benefit amounts of 
$5 or less, but only about one-sixth 
of those entitled to $15 per week, drew 
all the benefits to which they were 
entitled. 


Effect of disqualifications on dura- 
tion.—Disqualification provisions of 
State laws also affect the duration 
of benefits. In all States, certain ac- 
tions of the claimant, such as volun- 
tarily leaving work without good 
cause, will at least postpone his re- 
ceipt of benefits. Obviously, the post- 
ponement influences the duration ex- 
perience of disqualified claimants. 
A claimant who because of a dis- 
qualification must be unemployed for 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of eligible claimants by potential-duration intervals 
and percent exhausting benefit rights at each interval, 32 variable-duration States,' 


benefit years ended in 1942 





Eligible claimants with potential duration of— 





16 weeks or 














Less than4 | 47.9weeks | 8-11.9weeks | 12-15.9 weeks a 
State 
| Io vs} aree ST ee! Ie 
Percent sir Percent | _ nt Percent | — Percent Percent Percent ! ee 
of all ae of all bea? of all bor of all bes of all pave 
claim- — claim- — claim- — claim- — claim- — 
ants | rights | 92'S | rights | 925 | rights | 925 | rights | 995 | rights 
pee eee a » oe SEES Hey ee 6.9 44.6 15.7 35. 8 77.4 19.1 
Arkansas _____-..._- ‘ 1 oe 26.1 16.5 65. 2 24.2 47.5 24.3 30.4 33.3 20.3 
California a hee EG es en ee 3.3 43.9 8.1 40.8 88. 6 25. 6 
Connecticut ___..._..- 1. 74.9 13.8 34.7 20.1; 23.8 26.7 9.8 38.0 8.0 
ae 6 72.0 24.1 71.6 21.9; 48.3 53. 4 24.2 iw 
, OS Ne SS ee 15.7 73. 5 25. 5 60.1 19.9 46.1 38.9 29.4 
TI: 3.0 83.5 3.6 60.7 | 1.8 47.7 3.7) 45.3 87.9 | 33. 6 
| 7s Ss Sa ee -| 7.8 17.9 10.3 25.4 81.9 6.8 
ae SSE 1.7 62.2 32.5 45.4 28. 2 26. 2 37.6 15.1 
ay, av 66.7 7.8 57.9; 19.3) 46.8) 27.0 26. 5 45.2 19.9 
cane bnaradicisnne 6.6 62.8 25.9 52.7 18. 1 40.3 49.4 7 >) See ee 
OS eae 5.1 85. 5 14.3 69.1; 23.1]; 48.1 17.9 34. 8 39. 6 27.0 
EIR ST See 30. 4 76.0} 27.4) 66.2 16. 5 | 49. 6 25. 7 32.1 
Maryland... ==" Lee eee 18.8 59. 8 | 2.0 48.6 26. 4 28.7 32.8 17.8 
a Ee eee 3.4 36.1) 14.4] 38.0 16.7 | 30.2 65. 5 18.1 
Michigan. -.--._- od 100.0 | 3.3) 43.7 33.8 | 40.8 62.8 18.5 
Minnesota. -.-__- 3 73.7 14.0 | 56.0 34.0 42.4 51.7 23.9 
Nebraska. - .-__-- ; 1.8 56.1 | 14.1 44.7 18.8 32.7 65.3 21.7 
Nevada 7 Tata ae I ee ee 7.8 66.7 | 21.9| 49.7 19.1 37.6 51.2 | 24.6 
New Jersey ?____-. a en 21.7 54.4] 20.2 38. 3 | 36. 6 22.7 21.5 | 14.4 
New Mexico__-.___-. Se eee 7 40.8 22.1 33. 2 68.2 2.8 
North Dakota 1.0 78.9 2.3 64.9 14.0 51.3 16. 6 36.7 66. 1 24.0 
Oklahoma 11.1 70.0 24.0 | 63.7 | 21.2 | 49. 5 16.2 33. 1 27.5 27.2 
Oregon ESE 9.1 3.6 29.7 33. 2 22.4 17.1 18.0 4.4 20.8 2.1 
Pennsylvania. --_-_--- 8.1 79.0 12.4 62.6] 11.9 46.7 67.6 - i 
Rhode Island_--- -4 58.0 30.5 53. 2 35. 0 37.4 29.3 29.0 4.8 15.0 
South Dakota 2 0 ae 59. 5 16.9 | 47.0 75.7 31.4 pahork ed 
5 eS 4.0 ry Ar 27.6 68.5 22.4 54.7 19.0 38. 3 27.0 32.0 
Vermont_-__.____- eee See ey 16.7 43.0 83.3 21.3 iced 
SSS ARE See 3.9 24.6 15.5 21.8 18. 1 16.4 62.5 9.7 
Washington___ - a , 7.5 25.0 18.4 21.5 14.6 12.4 59. 5 | 4.2 
Wyoming. ----- cna * 100.0 8.7 48.3 38. 4 35. 5 52.8 | oY eee peneherewe 
| | 
1Includes Hawaii, Georgia, and North Dakota Indiana, Maine, Missouri, and New Hampshire 
because potential] duration data not available. 


in which uniform duration was in effect at end of 
benefit years, but excludes other 10 States with 
uniform-duration provisions; also excludes Arizona, 


2 Benefit years ended July-December 1942. 
3 Benefit years ended Apr. 1, 1941-Mar. 31, 1942. 
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effect on the duration of benefits of benefit rights of 976 claimants, 10 protection which was actually avail- 

those affected workers who exhaust percent of those who exhausted bene- able to claimants. Because of recent 

their benefits. Limited data areavail- fits. Instead of 16 weeks these claim- amendments to many State laws pro- 

able on the effect of such disqualifica- ants had an average actual duration viding for disqualifications under a 

tions on disqualified claimants who of 10.8 weeks of benefits. greater variety of circumstances, 

exhausted their benefit rights. In duration reports submitted by claimants’ potential duration will ov- 
In South Carolina, because poten- the States, weeks of disqualification erstate to an even greater degree the 

tial duration of benefits is uniform, it are counted as weeks of potential ben- amount of their available protection 

is possible to determine the number of_ efits. Consequently, for States in in the future. 

disqualified claimants who exhausted which the disqualification provisions 

their benefit rights, and the extent reduce benefit rights, average poten- Comparison of Duration Experience 

of the reduction which they experi- tial duration, as the term has been in 1940, 1941, and 1942 

enced. Disqualifications reduced the used, overstates the amount of benefit Comparison of the duration experi- 


Table 5.— Average potential and actual duration and percent of claimants exhausting benefit rights, by weekly benefit amount, 47 States, 
benefit years ended in 1942 ' 





Weekly benefit amount 














Less than $5.00 $5.00-9.99 $10.00-14.99 $15.00 or more 
State Average duration Percent Average duration Percent Average duration Percent Average duration Percent 
in weeks of in weeks of in weeks of in weeks of 
a ea claimants’_§_ == Claimants) CCC‘ Claimants _ i 
exhaust- exhaust- exhaust- 
ing ing ing i 
Potential Actual benefit | Potential, Actual benefit |Potential, Actual benefit Potential| Actual benefit 
rights rights rights rights 
States with uniform duration | | | | | 
Kentucky ? 16.0 12.3 54.6 16.0 11.2 47.5 16.0 10.0 38.8 16.0 9.5 32.3 
Mississippi : 14.0 7.2 30. 2 14.0 7.6 32.7 | 14.0 7.9 | 35.5 14.0 8.2 37.3 
Montana 16.0 | 9.2 31.4 | 16.0 8.9 27.1 16.0 7.4 9.6 
New York ° | 13.0 6.6 | 34.4 13.0 6.7 34.4 13.0 6.4 29.8 
North Carolina ? 16.0 12.8 62.9 | 16.0 10.3 | 44.9 16.0 6.6 23.0 16.0 5.4 16.9 
Ohio? ‘ 16.0 10.3 29.8 | 16. 4 9.8 26.2 16.9 | 8.4 21.2 17.2 7.2 16.2 
South Carolina 16.0 8.1 31.9 16.0 5.9 23. 2 | 16.0 | 3.8 13.4 16.0 6.9 22.9 
Tennessee 16.0 5.9 | 23. 2 16.0 7.9 | 31.9 | 16.0 7.3 28.0 | 16.0 7.8 27.5 
Utah ° | 20.0 9.9 | 28. 8 | 20.0 | 9.1 | 22. 4 | 20.0 7.4 i 
West Virginia ? ‘ | 16.0 10.4 | 5.1 16.0 9.7 | 29. 2 16.0 8.8 22.8 
| | | | | | 
States with variable duration | 
Alabama 16. 6 8.2 29.3 | 18. 2 | 7.8 | 27.3 | 19. 1 | 4.5 14.7 18.5 5.5 6.8 
Arizona? (@) 10.0 55. 6 @) 8.1] 53.1 (8) | 7.4 45.7 ( 6.7 35.9 
Arkansas 9.0 5.2 46.5 11.8 5.8 | 35. 6 | 12.5 5.7 29.0 13. 2 5.7 28. 3 
California ‘ ® 16.5 | 9.8 36.5 | 18. 1 8.1 21.3 
Connecticut . 12.3 4.1 | 19.6 13.8 4.3 | 15.8 14.7 4.2 1] 
Delaware 9.6 5.5 48.7 11.2 } 5.7 | 35. 2 12.3 5. 2 24.0 
Florida 13. 1 9.5 58.1 11.8 7.7 55.1 12.9 | 7.9 41.4 14.3 8.7 37.7 
Georgia 13.0 | 7.7 | 48.1 | 15.2 8.4 | 37.6 | 15.7 7.5 30.8 15.8 8.1 28. 6 
Hawaii vee 17.1 5.8 | 10.0 } 18.3 3.2 18.8 4.3 10.0 
Idaho “s | 11.6 | 7.5 44.0 | 14.0 7.4 | 15.9 7.4 15.9 
} 
Illinois 2 ' 12.3 | 7.3 | 38.3 12.6 | 6.9 14.5 6 24.5 
Indiana (*) 10.4 | 62.2 | (*) 8.0 42.3 | (4) 7.5 (*) 7 29.7 
lowa 4.8 2.5 48.0 | 9.8 | 4.9 40.1 11.8 4.7 12.5 4.7 24.2 
Kansas : 10.8 6.8 51.7 12.7 7.0 14.2 = 28.9 
Louisiana 10. 2 6.5 61.2 11.7 7.2 60.5 | 12.8 a 12.1 a 5. 6 
Maine ; | (4) } 5.2 16.9 | (*) | 4.0 (*) 6.1 18. 2 
Maryland . | 10.8 6.2 | 49.4 12.6 6.3 5.7 5.6 20.9 
Massachusetts | 15.9 | 5.7 26.9 17.1 5.9 17.8 4.9 18 
Michigan 14.8 | 7 | 41.5 14.6 9.1 17.3 8.9 23.0 
Minnesota | 13.3 8.0 | 44.1 14.6 8.0 15.7 7.0 23.0 
} | | 
Missouri ? (3) 5.9 | 60.6 () 7.6 | 46.1 (3) | . & 37.0 (3) 8.2 3. 1 
Nebraska 14.7 | 7.6 31.5 | 143 6.4 25.5 15.3 6.8 20.7 
Nevada | 13.1 9.0 41.4 | 12.6 9.0 49.0 15.7 8.9 8.8 
New Hampshire } (4) 5.2 14.7 | (4) 3.4 7.3 (4) 2.0 1.6 
New Jersey ° | 10.0 | 5.4 41.3 11.8 | 5.7 32.8 14.2 5.7 24.2 
New Mexico 14.3 7.2 31.2 15.0 7.9 | 30.0 15.3 | 7.3 24.8 15.5 6.4 8.6 
North Dakota | 13.8 7.9 36.8 15.1 | 7.5 25.9 15.5 8.2 2 
Oklahoma 4.4 2.8 58.7 | 8.9 5.5 | 54.8 | 11.9 | 6.3 | 40. 6 13.9 7.0 2 
Oregon 6.0 2.9 | 36.4 11.5 |} 2.9 3. 2 
Pennsylvania ? 9.2 6.5 56. 5 11.4 5.6 31.8 | 12.4 4.6 8.5 
Rhode Island | 8.4 4.7 47.9 10.3 5.0 37.7 12.7 4.9 25.8 
South Dakota (‘) 8.5 48.6 (‘) 6.8 39. 2 (4) 6.8 24.4 14.0 6.1 6 
Texas ® 10.0 6.6 55.9 12.6 7.3 42.0 14.0 7.0 1.4 
Vermont 11.6 5.9 37.5 13.7 6.1 30.0 13.9 5.4 20. 4 14.1 5.0 6.4 
Virginia 11.8 4.9 19.3 14.1 5.0 14, 3 15. 1 3.6 10.8 15.3 2.9 
Washington 12.2 5.3 25.0 12.2 4.1 15.9 15.0 3.4 4.7 
Wyoming “ 10. 5 6.1 28.1 11.3 6.6 28.9 12.1 5.7 22. 0 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, actual duration and exhaustion ratios relate to 3 Lag-quarter redeterminations provided; potential duration not computed 


all eligible claimants, rather than to beneficiaries as in table 3. * Potential duration not available. 
? Data relate to beneficiaries rather than to eligible claimants; for Ohio, excludes 5 Benefit years ended July-December 1942. 
39,770 eligible claimants under the old law who drew no benefits and consequently 6 Benefit years ended Apr. 1, 1941-Mar. 31, 1942 


did not begin a benefit year. Ohio duration of 16 weeks was extended to 18, 
effective Oct. 1, 1941; new law minimum wha is $5. 
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Table 6.—Comparison of selected duration data for 12 States in which benefit provisions 
did not change during benefit years ended in 1940, 1941, and 1942 





Average potential dura- 
tion for eligible claim- 


| 
Average actual dura- | Percent of beneficiaries 
tion for beneficiaries, | exhausting rights, 






























































ants, benefit years benefit years ended | benefit years ended 
State! ended in— | in— |} in— 
j | es 
1940 1941 | 1942 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
— | Sm | _- 
Benefits limited to 4 of 1 year’s earnings 
| ee 15.2 14.8 14.7 11.4 11.2 9.8 56.9 55.9 40.2 
Noehraeta............. cots 15.0 14.9 | 14.7 11.7 | 10.9 9.3) 540 49.2 36. 4 
New Mexico.......-.-.-- ‘ | 15. 1 15.0 | 15.1 11.6 | 11.0 | 9.7 54.8 47.9 35. 2 
Washington. --...- panioneunal 13.7 | 13.8 | 13.9 10.2 | 9.3 6.5 54.2 48.1 17.3 
Benefits limited to \% or less of 1 year's earnings 
pe | | 
Illinois (44) . -------- ileseal 13.3 | 13.6 g1/ 81| 70! 404) 404 30. 1 
Texas (4)... .-.---- ; 10.8 10.8} 11.0 8.6] 86] 7.7| 66.2] 66.1 57.3 
Oklahoma ? (36). --.------- | 90] 8&8 | 8. 7.4| 66) 60] 73.8 | 69.7 | 63.6 
Benefits limited to \% or less of 2 years’ earnings 
| 
Arizona (6). ----- atte ae @ | @ | a1] 8&7 7.4| 641] 53.0 44.6 
Pennsylvania (}6)-.--.------.| 11.4| 10.1] 10.8 | 89) 7. | 5.6 | 59.6] 57.5 36. 5 
| | 
Uniform duration 
— | 
Montana .-..--.-.- i a 16 16 16 | 13.1 | 13. 1 10.9 59. 4 60.0 37.0 
New York.....-- 13 | 13 19.1 10.1 9.4 54.7 54.7 46.6 
NorthCarolina - —— 16 16 | 10.0 10. 1 | 10.0 41.2 42.5 43.7 























1 Where States with different duration provisions 
are grouped together, duration fraction follows State 
name. 

2 1942 figures based on benefit years ending Janu- 
ary-June 1942, rather than whole year as in other 


ence of 12 States using the same bene- 
fit provisions in 1940, 1941, and 1942 * 
indicates that average potential dura- 
tion of benefits remained about the 
same, but average actual duration 
and the proportion of beneficiaries 
who exhausted their benefits de- 
creased (table 6). 

The base periods represented are 
in general 1938, 1939, and 1940. The 
year 1938 was characterized for the 
most part by depressed employment 
conditions, 1939 by general economic 
improvement, and 1940 by sharp em- 
ployment increases in industries 
producing durable goods and contin- 
ued expansion in construction. Wages 
increased relatively more than cov- 
ered employment from 1938 to 1939, 
and again from 1939 to 1940. Average 
potential duration of benefits might 
have been expected to increase from 


48 In Nebraska and North Carolina, slight 
changes were made in 1942. Nebraska's 
qualifying-earnings requirement was 
changed from 30 times the weekly benefit 
amount to a flat $200, changing minimum 
duration from 10 to 8 weeks. North Caro- 


lina raised the minimum weekly benefit 
amount from $1.50 to $3, retaining the 
same qualifying-earnings requirement of 
$130. 





tables, to exclude experience under amended dura 
tion provisions. 

3 Potential duration not determinable because of 
lag-quarter redeterminations. 


1940 to 1942 because of higher earn- 
ings and more regular employment. 
Actually, however, the average poten- 
tial duration of benefits of eligible 
claimants varied only slightly during 
the 3 years in most of these States. 
In fact, the 1 State in which the dif- 
ference was more than one-half week 
was Pennsylvania, in which the po- 
tential duration in 1940 was 1.3 weeks 
longer than in 1941, and 0.6 weeks 
longer than in 1942. 

The reasons for this similarity in 
average potential duration of benefits 
in successive benefit years are not 
clear from available data. There may 
be several contributing factors. The 
claimant group in each of the 3 years 
may have included recurrently un- 
employed workers with substantially 
the same pattern of employment and 
unemployment from year to year. The 
wages of many skilled workers were 
already high enough to provide maxi- 
mum duration, so that any increase 
in their earnings could have no effect 
on potential duration of benefits. 
Moreover, in many States, potential 
duration is derived from the relation- 
ship between high-quarter earnings 
and annual earnings. As wages rise, 


so do high-quarter earnings and 
weekly benefit amounts. In all 12 of 
these States, the proportion of pay- 
ments at the higher weekly benefit 
amounts did actually increase from 
1940 to 1942. Until the weekly bene- 
fit amount reaches the maximum, po- 
tential duration will increase only if 
the increase in annual earnings is rela- 
tively greater than in high-quarter 
earnings. For example, consider an 
Illinois worker in 1940, with 1938 high- 
quarter earnings of $140 and annual 
earnings of $324, giving him a weekly 
benefit amount of $7 and a resultant 
potential duration of 13 weeks. If in 
1939 his high-quarter earnings in- 
creased to $180, which would give him 
a weekly benefit amount of $9, his an- 
nual earnings would have had to be 
more than $468 to give him a greater 
potential duration in 1941 than in 
1940. 

Average actual duration of benefits 
and the proportion of beneficiaries 
who drew all the benefits to which 
they were entitled decreased each 
year in 7 of the 12 States. In 2 others, 
actual duration of benefits and ex- 
haustion ratios were the same in 1940 
and 1941, and lower in 1942. In 1940, 
at least 40 percent of the benefici- 
aries exhausted their rights in all 12 
States, and in 10 of these at least half 
the beneficiaries did so. In 1942, there 
were only 2 States where the exhaus- 
tion ratio was more than 50 percent, 
and 6 where the proportion was less 
than 40 percent. 


Summary 

Even in 1942, a year of relatively 
high employment levels, the duration 
of benefits available to claimants in 
many States was so low that a con- 
siderable proportion exhausted their 
rights before again finding work. In 
32 of the 47 States whose experience 
is reported here, more than one-third 
of the beneficiaries were still unem- 
ployed when they received their final 
check. In 6 States, more than one- 
half the beneficiaries exhausted their 
benefit rights, and in 1 State, nearly 
three-fourths. In all but 4 of the 42 
States for which data on potential 
duration of benefits are available, 
more than half the weeks of potential 
benefits available to beneficiaries were 
actually drawn, and in 10 States, more 
than two-thirds. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Public Assistance 


Statistics for the 
United States 


Public assistance payments in the 
continental United States in February 
totaled $78.5 million, of which 73 per- 
cent was for old-age assistance, 14 
percent for aid to dependent children, 
3 percent for aid to the blind, and 10 
percent for general assistance. The 
total expenditure was 0.1 percent 
greater than in January and only 2.9 
percent greater than the smallest 
monthly total during the past year. 
General assistance decreased 0.1 per- 
cent, but payments for each of the 
special types of public assistance 
increased slightly. 


The number of recipients under 
each program was about 1 percent 
less in February. During the past 
year recipients of old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind have decreased 
about 4 percent in number; families 
receiving aid to dependent children, 
20 percent; and general assistance 
cases, 34 percent. 

Old-age assistance.—Recipients 
were 0.6 percent fewer in February 
(table 2), the twentieth month of con- 
tinuous decline. Payments increased 
for the twelfth consecutive month, but 
the February increase was the small- 
est during that period. The States 
reported average payments ranging 
from $9.72 to $47.14. 

Changes in State programs were 


J 


minor during February; increases in 
numbers of recipients occurred only 
in Alabama and Wyoming, and none 
of the decreases in the other States 
were as much as 3 percent. Although 
more States reported increased pay- 
ments, all the changes were small. 
The more marked changes among the 
States were reported by Delaware, 
where there were decreases of 2.8 per- 
cent in recipients and 0.3 percent in 
payments; Florida, where recipients 
were 0.8 percent fewer and payments 
2.0 percent greater; New York, where 
recipients decreased 0.8 percent and 
payments increased 1.9 percent; and 
Alabama, where recipients increased 
1.8 percent and payments, 1.7 percent. 
Aid to dependent children.—The 
decline of 0.7 percent in the number 
of families aided during February 
» (table 5) was the smallest since May 


Table 1.—Puxblic assistance in the continental United States and in all States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by month, 


Year and month 


Continental United States 








February 1943-February 1944! 


Special types of public assistance 


Aid to dependent General 











Total childre assistance 
Old-age oben Mine | ee 
assistance nn blind | 
} Families Children 
cainaiicindd | wien — SS — ee 
Number of recipients 
1943 
February -. 2, 200, 133 78, 219 429, 000 
March 2, 191, 549 78, 017 417,000 
April 2, 179, 378 77, 801 395, 000 
May 2, 170, 057 77, 336 374, 000 
June 2, 167,035 77, 542 354, 000 
July 2, 161, 824 77, 201 | 325, 000 
August 2, 161, 213 76, 923 312, 000 
September 2, 155, 772 76, 546 304, 000 
October 2, 155, 244 76, 137 297, 000 
November 2, 148, 916 75, 762 291, 000 
December 2, 146, 065 | 75, 593 292, 000 
1944 
January 2, 133, 591 269,770 | 671, 556 75, 034 288, 000 
February 2, 119, 817 2157, 848 667,031 | 74, 745 283, 000 
Amount of assistance 
1943 
| | | 
February 7, 395 $12, 201, 424 $2, 063, 895 |$10, 404,000 | $65, 637 
March 53, 893 12, 211, 999 2, 083,061 | 11,242,000 
April 75, 604 12, 109, 901 2,081, 884 | 10, 556, 000 
May 766, 183 | 11, 843, 665 2,088,914 | 9,619,000 
June $2, 839 | 11, 782 2, 095, 998 9, 273, 000 
July , 685 | 11, 2, 101, 827 8, 540, 000 
August 7: 11 2, 102, 405 8, 054, 000 
September 854 | 1] 2, 096, 246 8, 094, 000 
October 428 | ll 2, 107,655 | 8, 063, 000 
November 778 11 2, 105, 895 7, 898, 000 
December 731 | ll 2, 113, 066 8, 098, 000 
1944 
January 78, 432, 277 | 57, 218, 594 11, 237, 916 103, 767 7, 872,000 | 70,195, 


776 


' 


February 


78, 500, 425 | 57, 227, 


! Partly estimated and subject to revision. 


topo 


11, 300, 954 | 2,106, 695 


For monthly data January 1933-December 1941, see the Bulletin, 


Bulletin, February 1944, p. 27; for definitions of terms, see the September 1941 issue, pp. 50-51. 


Total 





7, 865, 000 | 70, 269, 846 


States with approved plans 


Aid to dependent 
| children 


| Old-age ae ; Aid to the 
assistance blir 


hildren 


Families Cc 














} 
), 833 
463 
2, 136, 429 270, 269 673, 207 8 { 
2, 122, 709 268, 342 668, 663 8, 702 
$12, 175, 189 $1 87 
‘ 12, 184, 486 1, 379, 842 
3 | 12, 084, 961 1, 38 
7 | 11, 816, 683 1' 388 
; 11, 756, 968 1, 394, 78 
| 11, 519, 1: 1, 401, 8 
11, 377, 4 1, 408 4 
11, 298, 228 1, 416, 64 
11, 291, £ 1, f 3 
11, 296, 492 1, 6 7 
11, 278, 82 1, 64 
| 
} | 
006 | 57, 291, 590 11, 266, 870 1, 636 ) 
57, 300, 748 11, 329, 184 1, 639, 914 


February 1943, pp. 23-26; for 1942-43 data 
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Chart 1.—Recipients of public assistance 
in the continental United States, January 
1939-February 1944 
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1942. Payments increased 0.6 percent 
and the average payment rose from 
$41.68 to $42.21. Among the States 
average payments ranged from $20.03 
to $80.48. 

In Iowa, 16 percent more families 


were aided and payments increased 15 
percent during February, the second 
month of operation under an ap- 
proved plan. Other notable changes 
were increases of 2.7 percent in fami- 
lies aided and 7.6 percent in pay- 
ments in Delaware, where the av- 
erage payment increased from $53.56 
to $56.10; increases of 6.4 percent in 
families aided and 2.7 percent in pay- 
ments in Kentucky; and an increase 
of 7.6 percent in payments in New 
York, raising the average payment 
from $66.16 to $71.15. 

Aid to the blind—The total num- 
ber of recipients decreased and pay- 
ments increased, but both changes 
were less than 1 percent (table 4). 
February was the eighth month of de- 
cline in number of recipients. Aver- 
age payments ranged among the 
States from $11.37 to $47.25. In Con- 
necticut, recipients increased 4.7 per- 
cent and payments 6.8 percent. In- 
creases of 0.9 percent in recipients 
and 7.3 percent in payments in New 
York raised the average payment 
from $33.84 to $36.00. 

General assistance—General as- 
sistance cases were 1.7 percent fewer 
in February, while payments did not 
change (table 3). The average pay- 
































| Payments to Te Pe eee 
recipients Percentage change from 
| Number | are: 104! | Number 
State of recip- | nanny 1944 Fe — 1943 | State of recip- 
ients | ‘Total per gee cee ae) Ce eas _|I | ients 
amount age i ; | 
— Amount — Amount 
| | ar eS | an 
Total 2... ...|2, 122, 709 |$57,300,748 |$26.99] -—0.6/ (3) -3.7| +10.0 |] Mo 104, 870 
- ——- ———|————_| Mont | 11,450 
/ ee +18 +1.7 | +26.5 | +107.8 || Nebr | 25, 909 
Alaska an -.9 +.1 —8.0 —3.4 | Nev 2, 016 
alee —.2| —.1] —.4] +425||N.H 6, 709 
Ark | -.1 +.9| +54! 416.2 | 
Calif Kot —.1| —.1] +3.6| 431.1 '] N.J 
Colo oe | —.1/} —.1} —1.2] +1.4 N. Mex 
ae —.8 (3) —12.9 -—3.7 | N.Y 
Del eS =| —2.8 =.3}=0871 —63 | N.C 
D. € SarER! —.6 | —.3 | —13.2 —9.8 | N. Dak 
Fla —.8| +20] -81| +138 || Ohio 
| | | Okla 
Ga.. ' —12} -10| —.4] +11.9 || Oreg 
Hawaii 9. —.4 —.2 —3.2 +10. 8 Pa 
Idaho } 29. —.2 | —.5| —3.6 +7.0 || R.I 
Ill 29. —1.7 —-12| -—6.7 —1.2 
Ind 3. —.7 +.1 —9.8 +-.3 s.Cc 
Iowa .-| 52,32 7 ; -—.8} +.5] —48] +165 || 8. Dak | 
Kans | 29, 05: , ( j —.6] (3) —4.5 +7.5 | Tenn | 
Ky_. 54, 637 581,330 | 10. 64 —.4 +.1| +4.8 +9.1 | Tex 
La 36, 912 785, 922 | 21.29 -.2 +.6} —2.6| +249 || Utah 
Maine _...| 15,299 387,835 | 25.35 —.6 +.3| —3.8| +115 ||} Vt_-- 
Va 
Md 307, 125 | 23.97 | —1.2 +.2 | —13.1 +1.9 || Wash- 
Mass 3, 067, 888 | 39.70 —.6 +.3 —5.8 +8.3 | W.Va 
Mich 2, 484,761 | 28.66) —.5 -.1 —-1.9! +23.8 || Wis 
Minn 1,627,772 | 27.87 | —.5 +.1) —52) +147 Wyo 
Miss 245,952 | 9.72 —.1 +.8/ —15 +5.6 





ment increased from $27.30 to $27.76, 
and State averages ranged from $5.99 
to $44.15. 

The number of cases increased 23 
percent and payments 54 percent in 
New Mexico, partially restoring the 


Chart 2.—Payments to recipients of public 
assistance in the continental United 
States, January 1939-February 1944 
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Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1944 ' 
ry ee yi = . ; . — 7 7 




















_— . 
SS Percentage change from— 
January 1944 February 1943 
in— in— 
Total Aver-|_ - ~ 
amount age 
— Amount —_ Amount 
2, 240, 826 | 21.37 .8 —.1 —6.2 +1.2 
322, 990 | 28. 21 —.3 +.6 —6§. +12.1 
664, 900 | 25. 66+ —.9 —.6 —7.6 +13. 4 
76, 216 | 37.81 —.4 —.4 —3. +15.3 
183, 244 27.31 —1.0 +.3 —5.5 +6.0 
721, 398 | 27.74 —.1 41.0] -—68 +9. 2 
168,719 | 32. 51 —.6 —1.0 +2.8 +73. 6 
3, 656, 129 | 33.08 —.8 +1.9 —1.0 | +16. 4 
374, 967 | 10.91 —1.1 —.7 | —10.0 —6.3 
235, 090 | 26. 28 —.5 +1.2 —2.3 | +32. 4 
3, 590, 839 | 28.10 —1.2 —.9 —6.9 | —3.4 
1, 989, 522 | 25.83 —.2 +.3 —.9 +16.0 
593,013 | 30.65 —.8 +.1 —4.2 | +13. 2 
2, 460, 928 | 28.34 —.6 —.4 —6.4 +2. ( 
222, 453 30. 54 —.6 () —.7 +19. 8 
280, 839 | 13. 44 —.7 —.1 —1.1 +30. 0 
294, 728 | 21.94 —.6 —.3 —5.9 +1.4 
| 625,758 | 16. 26 —.3 (3) —3.8 +20. 6 
| 3, 744, 152 | 21.18 | 7 —.1 —3.0 —.3 
496,719 | 36.63 —.4 —.4 —2.7 +31.0 
106, 161 19. 91 —.2 +. 6 +T.9 +10. 6 
198, 403 | 11.96 —1.1 —.5 | —10.7 (5) 
2, 264, 789 | 37.51) —.5 —.4 —3.8 +6.7 
322,019 | 17.35 —.3 +.8 | —15.1 —13.3 
1, 305, 985 | 26. 91 —.4 +. 1 —6.9 +2. 5 
109, 034 | 32. 48 T.2 +.3 —3.8 +16. 4 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 
2 All 51 States have plans approved by Social Security Board. 


Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


582826—44——-4 





65 years. 


* Includes $97,697 incurred for payments to 2,362 recipients aged 60 but under 


5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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reductions of 29 percent and 51 per- 
cent, respectively, that had occurred 
in January. The average payment, 
which dropped from $16.28 to $11.22 
in January, increased to $14.08 in 


Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, February 1944 ' 


-ayments to 
—— ‘ Percentage change from— 


January 1944 February 1943 


Number 

































State of cases in— — 
Total a a ——— = 
amount age | f 
| — Amount — Amount 
Total ?____| —1.7 —0.1) —34.0 —24.3 
I +.9 +2.2) +14.0 +50. 5 
Alaska... ... —4.7 —2.8 —7.5 —3.6 
Di henseans +1.5 +2.6| -—9.4 +1.4 
Ark. —.7 —.8) —16.5 +16. 8 
Calif__. —1.7 +1.1) —25.4 —5.5 
Colo aaaeel +1.3 +2.9) —17.2 +4.4 
Conn vase —3. 8} —4.2) —26.1 —19.5 
ee | | 
D.C me 24, —.6 +1.7| —21.7 —8.8 
Fla x ..| £5,000) * 40,000 
| 
GA... occcose 2, 894] 30,315) 10. 48) —2.8) 3.1 ) —13.0 
Hawaii aaa 594] 15,310} 25.77) +.8 (5) 7 +11.8 
Idaho ¢_______| 634] 11,986] 18.91] —25} —1.0 5| —20.6 
Ill --------| 32,453] 959,769) 29.57) —3.1) —5.5 4 —27.2 
| eo 7,123} 136,157) 19.12) —4.1) —8. 8} 3} = —31.3 
Towa__...- 5,401} 101,326} 18.76} —4.3 —6.0) —43.9 —40.3 
EOD. ccsccee 4, 025) 104, 660) 26. 00! —.8 2 —8.6 
ROE 42, 400| 000 |. 
Saas 5, 993 7,351] 21.25) +1.3 +32. 8 
Maine ona 2, 405} 70, 658} 29.38) —1.1 —17.7 
as — 4, onl 127,565; 29.49) —2.4 20. —4,2 
SERS 4,593} 430,027) 29.47) —1.6 5 2 —10.6 
RR 322, 403} 28.61) +1.8 —.€ 5. —27.4 
Seen 181, 605| 26. 36 —.7 +.7 38. —28.0 
ERE 2 7.4 +4.1) —33.9) —14.5 
Mo.?__.. 6 9 +2.4| —31.6) —4.4 
a onal 1 2.0 —3.2) —19.3) —1.1 
RTS 2 0 —2.9) —37.1) —22.9 
i tiséaneepeite 0 —4.6| —36.8) -—26.3 
i elaneuneeniie 1 3 —9.1) —32 3} —25.0 
a 6 1) —122) —43.2 
N. Mex.3 0 +54.4) —22.5 
} = ® 50 3.4) —48.4 
N.C 2 —.6| —13.5) 
N. Dak 4 —1.2) —43.9 
Ohio......- 4 12 .4 +1.3) —39.6) 
Okla 94,¢ —2.4 ® | 
icswasdenen 2, 8 -7]  -+5.9) —3.4! 
an 25, 3% 2 —.5| —24.5] 
| 1, .9 —5.0) —27.1) 
2, 1 +.2) +44 +35. 1 
1, 0: 9 —2.2) —44.2 —31.9 
41,5 ; 
43,4 eve ‘ 
1,5 } +.5) —18.7 
1, . 6 —3.2) —14.5 
3, 5 d 1 +1.2 —9.6 
6, 24! 225, 670' 36.14 +. 5) +.3) +129 
4, 186 72,475, 17.31) +62) +29.0' —53.8 
6, 316 155,445) 24.61; —1.7 -—12 —41.0 


428 11,133 26.01) +4.4 +3.3  —37.2 








! For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
excludes estimated number of cases and payments for medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated duplication of 
cases in Oklahoma. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Estimated. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total. 

’ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only. and total payments for these services. 

*§ Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State agency 
to be insignificant 

® Represents 2.228 cases aided by county commissioners, and 2,746 cases aided 
under program administered by State board of public welfare; amount of 
duplication believed to be large: average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 


February. Other marked changes in- 
clude decreases of 11 percent in cases 
and 4.6 percent in payments in Ne- 
vada; decreases of 13 percent in cases 
and 12 percent in payments in New 











Jersey; and increases of 6.2 percent 
in cases and 29 percent in payments 
in West Virginia, where the average 
payment increased from $14.25 to 
$17.31. 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State, February 1944 * 


Payments to 
recipients 


Percentage change fr 












































. ber of January 1944 Februar 
State | recip- | in 
| ients oo 
amount | age 
| Num ool Nu 
| ber | Amount) “} 
Total 74, 810}, 108, 324/$28. 18) —0.4 +0. 1 1.4 +2. 1 
tee “ : Pie 
Total, 46 | | 
States? | 58,702) 1,639,914) 27.94 —.4 +. 2 +7.9 +19. 4 
Ala 10, 55¢ 4 +3.0 + 
Ariz 14, & +.9 - l 
Ark 22 5 +1.4 ) 7 
Calif.3 293, 4 —1.4 ) { 
Colo 19, 6 3 12.8 f 
Conn = 7 +6.8 21.1 ) 
».C q 35. 4 —2.3) —16.2 t 
Fla 45, 896| 19.46) —.5 +2.8) —10.1 8 
Ga 29, 219] 13.60) —1.0 —1.0 2.0 
Hawaii oan 22.01) (4) (4) ‘ ‘ 
Idaho 227 7, 067) 31. 13] —1.7 —1.1 —15.3 
1.3 6,156} 187,314 3| —. 6) © —13.7 
Ind 2, 264 68, 958 5 +.1 —3.1 
Iowa 1, 417 44, 829 | —1.0 —.7 6.0 
Kans 1, 161 34, 273 a —.1 —7.6 
Ky 1, 503 18, 619 a +1.07+120.1 
La 1, 470 37, 821 2 +1.3 +1.0 
Maine 891 23, 436 2 —.3) —11.2 
Md 459 12, 763 3 +.3) —14.8 + 
Mass | 960 37, 696 5 +2.4 —6.4 +-43. € 
| } 
Mich 1, 265 41, 429) 32.75, —.4 (5) —6 +7.7 
Minn | 951 31, 439) 33.06) —.7 +.3 —7.2 +5.5 
Miss 1, 365 15, 516} 11.37) —.4 (5) +4. 0 +11 
Mo 183,000} #77, o00| 
Mont 298 8,855) 29.71] —.7 —.5 7 7.¢ 
Nebr 570 14, 199} 24.91) —2.2 —1.6) —16.5 8 
Nev 27 1,207) (4) (4) (4) (4 ‘ 
N.H | 279 7, 678] 27.52) —2. 5 —2.3) —13.1 2.5 
N.J | 6881} 16,594) 28.56) —1.2 —.1) —13.8 4.4 
N. Mex 262) 7, 735) 29. » 0 +.8 +3 
N.Y 3 a 9 +7.3 +5.3 2 
N.C 2, 246 .4 —.3 +2. 0 7 
N. Dak 128 8 +.4 —.8 19. 2 
Ohio 3, 299) .6 —.3 —12.8 2.4 
Okla 1, 940 2 +.4 -8.7 +8. 9 
Oreg 381} 8 +1.2) —11 5. 5 
Pa 13, 090) 8 1 - 8 
R.I } 89) (4) (4 (4 ‘ 
s.C | 831) 0 +.5 +2. 7 +69. 6 
S. Dak | 232! —2.5 —2.1) 5.3 + 
Tenn 1, 541) —.4 —.1 —5.9 +41 
Tex 4, 660) +.1 —.1} +12.2 +17. 1 
Utah 132 —.8 —2.4 —6.4 +26. 9 
Vt 145} —.7 —.6) —46 10.0 
Va ove 984) ¢ +.2 +2. 5 —5.7 +8. 2 
Wash ail 693) 26, 484) 38.22) —2.0 —2.0| —22.0 17.0 
W. Va - 843) 18, 589; 22.05) —1.2 —.3) —13.0 2.2 
Wis ook Ta 1, 593 43,096; 27.05) —.9 —.4, —11.7 2.4 
Wyo eee 128 4, 578; 35.77) +2. 4 +1.1 +3. 2 +21.3 


! Fordefinitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51 Figures 
in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation 
Delaware and Alaska do not administer aid to the blind. 

2 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board Recent 
approval of Illinois plan caused unusually large percentage changes in compari- 
son with February 1943 data. 

3 Includes program administered without Federal participation. 

‘ Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent, 

6 No approved plan for February 1943. Percentage change based on program 
administered without Federal participation] 

? February 1943 was third month of operation under approved plan.! 

§ Estimated. 
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Recipient Rates, 
January 1944’ 


About 1 in 5 persons 65 years of 
age or over in the continental United 
States received old-age assistance in 
January 1944, and approximately 1 in 


60 children under 18 years of age re- 
ceived aid to dependent children. The 
number of recipients of aid to the 
blind does not relate to a specific age 
group. Their number is very small 
in relation to total population—1 per- 
son in about 1,725 in the continental 
United States, or 58 per 100,000 civil- 
ians. Persons of all ages also receive 


that report the number of persons re- 
ceiving this type of aid, 1 person in 
212, or 471 persons per 100,000 civil- 
ians, received general assistance in 
January (table 6). 

State differences in recipient rates 
for each type of assistance are ex- 
plained in part by the levels of em- 
ployment and earnings and in part by 











1For July 1943 data see the Bulletin, 
October 1943, pp. 29-33. 


general assistance. 


In the 41 States’ the eligibility requirements and stand- 


Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1944 ' 










































































| Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| January 1944in— | February 1943 in— 
State : 
| Families | Children in. 5 — Number of— Number of— | 
| |; Amount Amount 
| Families | Children | Families Children 
ey — — | aa eee 
ee wee ..-| 268, 468 668, 958 |$11, 333, 219 $42. 21 —0.7 | —0.7 +0.6 —19.8 —18.0 —7.4 
Total. 49 States 23__.....______ LL. 268, 342 668, 663 | 11, 329, 184 42. 22 —.7 | —.7 +.6 —19.2 —17.4 —6.9 
Alabama. ._- saantilies ‘ - 4, 578 12, 526 106, 384 23. 24 2 —.2 +3. 6 —11.0 22. 8 
NEES a eS 38 117 | 1, 965 (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
Arizona_---___- fences 1,455 4, 164 | 54, 932 37.75 —1.0 —1.0 —.6 —17.5 | —14.2 
Arkansas. -_- ~_ 4, 871 12, 739 | 125, 076 25. 68 —.4) +.2 +.6 —13.8 —1.1 
California . 6, 881 | 17, 404 488, 813 71. 04 | —.5 —.3 +.2 —25.8 —12.8 
Colorado 3, 629 | 9. 660 128, 665 35. 45 +.6 | +.6 +.7 —19.0 —15.0 
Connecticut - s : 1, 795 4, 571 | 124, 687 69. 46 —.4 —1.3 +1.4 —12.6 —2.1 
Delaware , . 262 711 | 14, 698 56. 10 +2.7 +2.0 +7.6 —22.2 +9.7 
District of Columbia 614 1, 928 | 28, 141 45. 83 —2.5 —1.5 +.3 —31.9 —24.0 
Florida § . 2, 840 6, 542 | 77, 645 27. 34 +.4 | +.8 +1.7 —27.3 —23.7 
j 
Georgia . 4, 090 9, 897 99, 788 24. 40 —1.7 —2.1 —2.0 —9.9 | —5.8 
Hawaili-___- . - 582 1,810 | 30, 300 52. 06 —1.0 | —1.2 —2.3 —12.1 +2.7 
Idaho-_--..-.- : j 1, 609 | 4, 355 | 59, 286 36. 85 —2.4 —2.8 —2.4 —29.8 —28.5 
Illinois af . 22, 692 52, 856 737, 443 32. 50 —2.0 | —-1.7 —1.9 —11.4 —13.6 
Indiana. - -_. sake 8,112 18, 069 274, 989 33. 90 —2.4 | —2.3 —2.2 — 29.6 | —29.0 
Iowa. ....._- 2, 548 | 6, 344 68, 204 26. 77 +15.6 +14.6 +15. 2 q 6 +2.3 6 +28.5 
Kansas. - . 3, 788 | 9, 510 172, 046 45. 42 —2.2 —2.7 —2.2 | q —28.2 —16.7 
Kentucky 7” 3, 557 | 9, 900 85, 357 24. 00 +6. 4 | +5.1 +2.7 | : & +389. 1 | 8 +284. 2 
Louisiana. - .. nad ; 10, 495 26, 801 | 400, 529 38. 16 —.6 —.6 | +.3 . —20.8 | +3.9 
Mees........-... ‘ 1, 454 4,118 | 75, 242 51.75 -1.1 -.9 +.6 ; —15.0 —2.9 
} | 
Maryland._______ : 3, 004 | 8, 582 107, 904 | 35. 92 —1.0 —.8 —.5 | —28.7 7.5 | —25.0 
Massachusetts 7, 338 | 18, 009 545, 161 | 74. 29 | —.1 -.5 | +.4 —19.8 24 —9.1 
Michigan_____- 13, 253 31, 643 | 739 59. 89 | —1.2 —1.2 —1.0 | —20.1 8 —.2 
Minnesota.__. 5, 755 | 14, 144 764 | 39. 58 —1.0 —1.1 —.3 —24.0 2.7 —15.9 
Mississippi -_ - ; 2, 708 6, 873 | 92 | 20. 64 | (%) +.2 +.3 | +10.7 1 +13.0 
Missouri. - - 11, 186 27, 347 363, 32. 53 | —.3 +.1 +.3 —15.1 .8 —11.0 
Montana wisi 1, 516 | 3, 764 50, | 33.14 | —.9 —.2 (%) —26. 2 7 | —24.4 
Nebraska !° 3, 025 7,024 98, 763 | 32. 65 —2.1 —1.7 —1.7 —29.0 3 —27.1 
Nevada. ___ : 88 | 178 2,079 | 23.52 (4) (4) (4) —24.8 —23.3 —23.0 
New Hampshire_. 708 1,815 39, 718 | 56. 10 —1l, —1. —1.3 —15.0 —13.0 —6.6 
New Jersey__- : 4,109 | 9,820 | 186,574 45. 41 —21 —2.2 1.4 | —35.7 —33.3 —9.8 
New Mexico 2, 225 6, 408 | 78, 100 | 35. 10 +.9 +.3 +.7 —5.2 —6 2 —9.5 
New York___ wes 18, 285 | 41,433 | 1,300,957 | 71.15 | +.1 +.5 +7.6 —17.3 —8.5 | +8.8 
North Carolina 6, 786 | 16, 268 | 135,950 | 20. 03 | —.7 —1.0 +.5 —22.3 —20.6 —12.5 
North Dakota 1,729 | 4, 791 72, 571 | 41.97 | —1.1 —1.1 +1.8 —17.9 —18.0 +.4 
Ohio_- ¥ | 8, 629 23, 180 | 423, 645 | 49.10 | —.2 +.1 —.8 | —17.0 | —15.1 —.4 
Oklahoma. -___ a aeaes apie 13, 790 | 33,097 | 443. 238 | 32. 14 | =.7 -.3 .4 —17.8 —15.6 +15. 7 
. —_——- padhait 1,194 2, 882 | 80,175 67.15 —1.3 —.7 .6 —24.0 —21.9 —5.3 
Pennsylvania... we 25, 052 | 65, 570 | 1, 323, 606 | 52. 83 —2.0 —2.1 1.0 —30.1 —28.4 —23.8 
Rhode Island_ : : 1, 120 | 3, 009 | 72, 296 | 64. 55 | —.7 | —.5 —1.2 —8.1 | ~&.3 +5.3 
South Carolina. _- 3, 405 10, 053 | 76, 343 | 22. 42 —.7 —1.7 (9) | —9.9 —8.7 | +19.3 
South Dakota_- 1, 567 3, 669 49, 341 | 31. 49 | -.1 7 (9) | —13.7 —13.1 —9.4 
Tennessee - __.__- ‘ 11, 354 | 29, 166 | 329, 724 | 29. 04 | —.8 -.9 —.6 —16.1 —14.6 | +19.5 
, Sa . 9, 826 | 21, 733 | 208, 783 | 21. 25 | —1.1 —1.4 —1.2 —15.8 —17.6 —16.5 
Sees 1,910 5, 165 | 133, 799 70 05 +.6 +1.3 i? —16.1 —14.4 +23. 1 
Vermont.-_____. ii 578 | 1, 469 | 19, O11 32. 89 a —.2 —.2 —11.5 —14.9 —12.7 
Vege... ..... ‘ 3, 801 | 10, 786 | 24.71 | —.5 —.4 +.4 —16.7 —16.9 —3.2 
Washington. -- 3,267 | 18,000 | 32 | 80. 48 ot +1.4 | —9.1 |....- +27.7 
West Virginia. - 7, 248 | 19, 629 | 227,056 | 31. 33 —.5 —.6 .5 —31.5 —32.1 —29.3 
Wisconsin____. 6, 948 16, 696 | 344, 718 | 49.61 | —.8 —.9 (%) —24.7 —23.6 —12.7 
Wyoming... _- "3 wdiontind 394 1, 045 | 17, 054 | 43. 28 | —2.0 —3.5 —2.4 —30.0 —30.6 —12.5 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. Figures 
in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 

? Includes program administered in Florida under State law without Federal 
participation. See footnote 5. 

3 Tctal for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. 
‘Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 fam- 
ilies; percentage change, on less than 100 families. 

5 In addition, in 23 counties payments amounting to $14,129 were made from 
local funds without State or Federal participation to 780 families, in behalf of 
1,688 children under State mothers’ assistance law. 


6 No approved plan for February 1943. Percentage change based on program 
administered without Federal participation. 

? Includes program administered without Federal participation. 

8 February 1943 was second month of operation under approved plan. 

® Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

10 In addition, in 58 counties payments amounting to $4,629 were made from 
Iccal funds without State or Federal participation to 236 families, in behalf of 487 
children under State mothers’-pension law; some of these families also received 
aid under approved plan. 

1 Estimated. 
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Social Security 





Table 6.—Recipient rates, by State, and ranking of the States by such rates for four 
assistance programs, continental United States, January 1944 


Recipient rates 


Persons | Children 





tank of State according to 
recipient rate 


abe ed ergo oe Persons | Persons | 

3 receiving | receiving | receiving | receiving ; 

State old-age aid to ; | | Aid to | 
assistance | dependent] ,,2/4 to general Old- depend-| Aid to |General 
peo 1.900 children the blind | assistance age | “ent the ose ay 
P r = — 1 000 per 100,000) per 100,000) assist- shild- | bli ~ ‘ ASsISt- 

“ pt | civilian civilian | ance! “a am ance 
age 65 | tion under popula- popula- 
and over !| 18 years 2 tion 3 tion * 

Total 215 17 58 471 
Alabama 177 11 25 27 36 38 37 40 
Arizona 355 23 68 939 7 11 12 2 
Arkansas 222 17 69 296 23 21 10 30 
California 257 10 80 262 15 39 6 33 
Colorado 416 28 1 1, 063 3 4 24 1 
Connecticut 102 10 | 9 44 | 40 47 | 
Delaware 75 9 48 43 
District of Columbia 62 13 | 30 142 49 29 36 39 
Florida 277 14 118 | ~~~ 12 28 2 
Georgia 408 9 73 205 4 44 8 | 36 
Idaho 272 25 49 229 13 8 26 | 35 
Illinois 227 26 81 871 22 7 5 | 
Indiana 198 18 67 517 | 31 16 13 13 
Iowa 218 7 63 611 25 48 16 9 
Kansas 174 18 70 37 17 9 | 
Kentucky 271 9 59 14 45 19 
Louisiana 282 32 63 324 a) 2 17 26 
Maine 182 15 115 787 35 25 3 7 
Maryland 96 16 23 491 46 24 40 | 15 
Massachusetts 194 15 23 668 32 26 41 | 8 
Michigan 20 24 478 18 15 38 17 
Minnesota 17 38 553 16 22 32 11 
Mississippi 8 69 36 28 47 11 41 
Missouri 25 409 8 9 21 
Montana 276 22 64 519 10 13 15 12 
Nebraska 1 18 5 358 20 18 25 23 
Nevada 253 6 21 313 17 49 44 28 
New Hampshire 131 13 63 930 40 30 18 3 
New Jersey 83 9 14 286 7 46 45 32 
New Mexico 203 30 53 298 29 3 22 29 
New York 108 12 22 828 43 34 43 6 
North Carolina 199 12 67 189 30 5 14 38 
North Dakota 205 21 24 321 27 | 14 39 27 
Ohio 219 12 49 357 24 | 36 27 24 
Oklahoma 489 40 98 1 1 4 ‘ 
Oregon 192 10 32 421 33 4l 35 20 
Pennsylvania 116 23 142 | 348 2 | 12 1 25 
Rhode Island 123 15 13 585 41 27 46 10 
South Carolina 232 13 46 200 19 | 31 29 37 
South Dakota 279 17 44 396 ll 23 31 22 
Tennessee 207 28 55 26 5 | 
Texas 464 10 7 m 2 42 7 |-------- 
Utah 408 25 23 443 | 5 10 42 19 
Vermont 147 13 46 832 39 | 32 30 5 
Virginia 98 12 35 260 45 37 34 34 
Washington 380 18 37 481 6 19 33 16 
West Virginia 166 27 49 498 38 | 6 28 | 14 
Wisconsin 186 18 | 55 466 34 20 21 18 
Wyoming 231 13 53 290 | 21 33 23 | 31 


| | | 





1 Population aged 65 and over as of April 1944, 
estimated by the Social Security Board. Rate may 
be understatement and rank of State lowered for 
some States because only 1 recipient is reported when 
a single payment is made to husband and wife, both 
over 65. 

2 Population under 18 years of age as of Apr. 1, 1940, 
from the U. 8S. Bureau of the Census. For Nevada, 
rate is for program administered under State law 
without Federal participation; for Florida and 


Kentucky, rates include such programs. 
3 Civilian population as of November 1943, from 
preliminary estimates of the U. 8S. 


Bureau of the 


Census, based on data from sugar-ration registra- 
tions. For Nevada and Pennsylvania, rates are for 
programs administered under State law without 
Federal participation; for California and Illinois, 
rates include such programs. Missouri data not 
currently available. Delaware does not administer 
aid to the blind. 

4 Civilian population, see footnote 3. For Indiana 
and New Jersey, rates include unknown number of 
yersons receiving medical care, hospitalization, and 
yurial only. Number of persons aided not currently 
available for Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas. 


ards of assistance in the various 
States. The rank of some States in 
the general assistance column would 
be changed if it were possible to in- 
clude data for all States. 

Recipient rates for old-age assist- 
ance ranged from 489 per 1,000 aged 
persons in Oklahoma to 62 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Rates for aid to 
dependent children varied from 40 
per 1,000 population under 18 in Okla- 
homa to 6 in Nevada, where the pro- 
gram of mothers’ aid is administered 
without Federal participation. Penn- 
sylvania aids 142 blind persons per 
100,000 population under a State pro- 
gram for the blind; Connecticut at 
the other extreme, gives aid to the 
blind to 9 persons per 100,000 civilians. 
Colorado has a recipient rate of 1,063 
for general assistance in contrast to a 
rate of 36 in Mississippi at the other 
end of the range. 

The recipient rates for aid to de- 
pendent children are based on State 
population as of April 1, 1940. Be- 
cause of extensive migration of fam- 
ilies in some parts of the country since 
that time, inaccuracies in these rates 
are inevitable, and State comparisons 
are somewhat invalidated. The rates 
shown are too low for States which 
have had considerable out-migration 
and too high for those where there has 
been substantial in-migration of fam- 
ilies with children. The extent to 
which the child population may have 
been changed in areas especially af- 
fected by wartime migration of fam- 
ilies is illustrated by the findings of a 
school survey in the District of Colum- 
bia; about 1 child in 15 enrolled in 
the District schools for 1942-43 was a 
registrant new to the District. Rates 
for Alaska and Hawaii have been 
omitted because of the absence of re- 
liable estimates of present population? 


*Tabulation showing the number of 
pupils who are new to Washington, D. C., 
and who are attending the public schools 
of the District of Columbia for the first 
time this school term. District of Colum- 
bia, Board of Education, Office of the 
Statistician, Oct. 28, 1942. 
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Employment Security 


Operations in 
Unemployment 
Compensation 


February activities. — Unemploy- 
ment benefits continued upward for 
the third consecutive month, when 
disbursements increased 17 percent in 
February. Although more than two- 
thirds of the States reported in- 
creases, which ranged from 2 percent 
in Massachusetts and North Carolina 
to more than 50 percent in 12 States,’ 
only a few reached the benefit levels 
of February 1943, and the national 
total was 43 percent less. Payments 
in the first 2 months of 1944 were 6 
percent less than expenditures during 
January 1943 alone. Of the 12 States 
with increases of more than 50 per- 
cent over the previous month, only 
Alaska, Arizona, and Utah paid out 
more this February than last. 

The recent upward trend in initial- 
claim receipts was reversed in Feb- 
ruary, when claims received in local 
offices declined 20 percent. This de- 
crease follows the pattern established 
in previous years; January claim loads 
are usually inflated by seasonal fluc- 
tuations in unemployment and ad- 


1Alaska, Arizona, Delaware, Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
New Mexico, Montana, Utah, Wyoming. 


ministrative factors, while February 
has actually fewer working days in 
which claims may be filed. 

Although seasonal fluctuations will 
always be reflected in the Janu- 
ary—February claims data in future 
years, it is probable that the admin- 
istrative factors referred to above will 
no longer be of sufficient magnitude 
to affect the data. These factors op- 
erated in States which began benefit 
payments in January of 1938 or 1939 
under laws providing individual ben- 
efit years. In these States, claimants 
who exhausted all wage credits dur- 
ing the first year of benefits had to 
wait until the following January be- 
fore establishing a new base period 
and filing claims again. With each 
succeeding year, however, this group 
of claimants has become smaller as 
the pattern of individual benefit years 


: changed. This factor is reflected in 


the 1944 data only, because of the cur- 
rently low volume of claims and bene- 
fit payments. If, however, the con- 
version from wartime to peacetime 
production is so sudden that it results 
in a large concentration of claims in 
1 or 2 months, claim figures for those 
months will be inflated for some years. 

During February only 3 States— 
Connecticut, Michigan, and Mon- 
tana—received more initial claims 
than in the preceding month. De- 
spite current labor shortages in some 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, February and January- 


February 1944 





February 1944 


January-February 1944 











from— from— 


| Percentage change | | Percentage change 




















Item | 
Number or | nt Number or | ene 
amount } | | amount 
| tr. =; .| January- | January- 
| aes Fe ~ +g | February, February 
| | 1943 1942 
Initial claims 1_.........--------- -19.9| —25.9 304,891/ —36.9] —81.9 
Continued claims !_.....-.--.-- +4.0 —47.1] 1,105,909 | —§2.0 —87.4 
Waiting-period--...--.---.-- —18.6 —43.3 | 211, 308 —50.9 —87.5 
Compensable--.-.-...-.---.-- +10.2; —47.8 | 894, 601 —52.3 —87.3 
Weeks compensated -----.----- +14.1 —50.2 780, 078 —56. 4 —88.7 
Total unemployment -_-. +17.2} 650.0 | 699,904 | —56.1 —88.9 
Part-total unemployment 2_- +24. 2 —44.0 21, 541 —49.8 3 —88.3 
Partial unemployment ?_- ~~~ —19.9 ~40.2 52, 567 —50.4 3 —87.7 
Weekly average beneficiaries __- +23. 6 —50. 2 - we 
Gross benefits paid __-- +16. 7 —43.4 $11, 433, 729 | —50.4 —85.9 
Benefits paid since first payable 4 = ws akan sdkipcge 
Funds available as of February 29 5_. $4, 984,064,828 | 6&+3.4 | 6+386.2 |-.-......-.-|.-.-...-- 
1 Excludes Alaska for January and February, and 4 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. Includes 
Hawaii for February; data not reported. 
2 Excludes New York because data not reported, 
and Montana and Pennsylvania, which have no 
provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 


3 Based on 46 States reporting comparable data. 


Hawaii, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island through 
January 31; February data not reported. 

5 As of January 31 in Hawaii, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island. 

6 Based on data for 48 States. 


Chart 1.—Number of continued and initial 
claims received in local offices, Jan- 
uary 1940-—February 1944 
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industries in Connecticut, lay-offs re- 
sulting from war contract cancela- 
tions are in part responsible for the 
increased claim loads in this State 
during January and February. 

The upward trend was maintained 
with respect to continued claims, 
though the increase over the previous 
month was at a lower rate (4 percent) 


Chart 2.—Number of beneficiaries and 
amount of unemployment benefits paid, 
January 1940-February 1944 
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Social Secursty 





than in the months immediately pre- 
ceding. Compensable-claim receipts, 
which represented 83 percent of the 
load and which reflected the January 
rise in initial claims, increased 10 
percent over the previous month’s 
level. Increases of 25 percent or 


more in continued-claim receipts 
were reported by 14 States, while only 
Maryland and Mississippi reported 
decreases of 20 percent or more. A 
decrease in the volume of continued 
claims received during the coming 
month may be expected as a result 


of the drop in initial-claim receipts 
during February. 

For the first time since June 1943, 
the weekly average of unemployed 
workers receiving benefits exceeded 
100,000. All States except Florida, 
Kentucky, Maryland, South Carolina, 


Table 2.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, February 1944, and funds available 
for benefits as of February 29, 1944, by State 


{ Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 22, 1944] 











Social Security Board region and State 
Average 
weekly 
number ! 


Total 103, 954 

Region I: 

Connecticut 1, 126 | 

Maine 1, 222 | 

Massachusetts 4, 447 

New Hampshire 549 

Rhode Island 1, €67 

Vermont 115 
Region II-III 

Delaware 117 

New Jersey 6, 197 

New York 15, 810 

Pennsylvania 4, 391 
Region IV: 

District of Columbia 1, 164 

Maryland 1, 096 

North Carolina 1, 227 

Virginia 755 

West Virginia 1, 260 
Region V: 

Kentucky 1, 752 

Michigan 5, 924 

Ohio 2. 946 
Region VI: 

Illinois 10, 147 

Indiana 4,774 

Wisconsin 4, 332 
Region VII: 

Alabama 1, 

Florida 

Georgia 1, 27 


Mississippi 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 
Region VIII: 





Iowa 930 

Minnesota 1, 681 

Nebraske 419 

North Dakota 62 

South Dakota 156 
Region IX: 

Arkansas 647 


Kansas 1, 226 
Missouri 2,615 
Oklahoma 990 
Region X | 
Louisiana 1, 213 
New Mexico 32 
Texas 893 
Region XI: 
Colorado 339 
Idaho....- 128 
Montana 230 | 
Utah 257 
Wyoming 6 
Region XII: 
Arizona 300 
California 12, 475 
Nevada 52 
Oregon 349 
Washington 577 
Territories: 
Alaska 92 
Hawaii. 19 


1 Computed by dividing all weeks compensated during the month by 4. 
2 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State 
New York data not available. 


law in Montana and Pennsylvania. 


3 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks 
* Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and 
benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account main- 

















Weeks compensated for specified 

















> i ies one ai 3 
Beneficiaries types of unemployment Benefits paid 
= SS eee ds eee fl 
Percentage change Percentage change | , able or 
from— from at Feb. 20. 
Se a All ‘lie Part- allt Ne Bi 
types Total total 2 Partial Amount 1944 
January February January | February 
1044 1943 1944 1943 
+23. 6 —50. 2 415, 774 377, 662 11, 932 23,377 | $6, 156, 457 +16.7 —43.4 |$4, 984, 064, 828 
+42. 2 —5.7 4, 503 4, 351 45 107 +33. 6 +9.0 129, 411, 301 
+4.0 0 4, 889 125 498 —1.3 —26.2 25, 244, 741 
+12.3 4.3 17, 784 177 2, 243 +2.1 +1.8 178, 668, 385 
+20. 7 9 2, 194 8 481 ¢ +13.6 —1.8 16, 871, 949 
+3.0 5 6, 668 0 566 5 | —4.9 +.9 5 49, 389, 058 
+8. 5 3 459 27 17 15 5, 159 | —3.0 —67.3 9, 186, 618 
+77. 3 —81.5 415 12 39 6,85 +68. 7 —68. 4 12, 750, 690 
+8. 0 —43.5 22, 720 69 2, 000 384, 714 +3.0 —37.7 326, 060, 035 
+15.5 —67.2 60, 435 (2) () 976, 960 +7.6 —63. 1 656, 716, 690 
+14.7 — 56.2 17, 565 (?) (?) 264, 470 +4.8 — 52.5 5 475, 391, 389 
+43.7 +50.8 4, 515 132 s 3 40, 054, 156 
—7.1 —48.9 3, 314 33 i, 037 7.6 90, 021, 815 
+9.7 } —67.1 4,674 34 199 2 75, 202, 000 
+3.4 — 56.6 2, 895 58 65 2 49, 865, 008 
—7.8 | —.6 4, 182 0 857 3 52, 510, 046 
—2.9 —27.4 7, 007 6, 533 338 136 7 67, 528, 882 
+60. 8 — 33.8 23, 695 23, 242 221 232 i. 1 219, 574, 769 
+40.9 —42.1 11, 782 10, 436 247 1, 099 7 353, 161, 764 
+10. 2 —52.2 40, 588 34, 723 2, 343 3, 1 401, 150, 853 
+59.0 |} —38.3 19, 096 18, 165 380 51 9 132, 387, 883 
+25. 4 | +61.0 17, 327 15, 619 492 1, 216 3 119, 946, 176 
+1.9 | 4, 416 3, 900 505 11 76.7 50, 651, 455 
—8.5 3, 364 2, 945 201 218 6 35, 965, 248 
+31.7 5, 102 4, 948 52 102 0 56, 508, 749 
+3.4 2, 047 1, 432 57 558 5 
—2.8 3, O81 2, 981 59 41 0 
22.5 10, 579 10, 194 250 135 ~ 
+78. 5 | — 57.2 3,7 3, 291 133 ‘ 
+93. 9 —66.9 6, 5, 983 387 5 
+102. 4 —59.3 1,6 1, 343 260 6 
(®) —77.6 ‘ 177 57 4 
+81.4 | —18.3 455 151 .6 
+3.4 —38.7 2, 588 2, 518 58 12 2 20, 788, 358 
+21.0 —25. 1 4, 902 4, 527 250 125 5.8 37, 067, 387 
+34.5 —66.8 10, 458 9, 645 105 708 6 117, 281, 546 
22.7 — 26.6 3, 961 3, 637 244 80 3 36, 314, 555 
+22.9 —69.9 4, 851 3, 297 90 1, 464 58, 031 +6.7 —66.8 50, 378, 620 
(6) (6) 126 23 0 3 1, 658 +71.3 — 69.3 7, 021, 266 
+20. 0 —69.4 3. 570 3, 334 234 0 39, 590 +7.4 —64.7 117, 266, 299 
+37. 2 +20. 2 1, 355 1, 172 58 125 17, 384 +21.0 +18.8 26, 299, 964 
+64. 1 —71.2 | 512 194 18 0 7, 483 +47.7 —71.7 10, 280, 089 
+105. 4 —55. 2 921 921 (2) (?) 11, 355 | +90. 7 —54.7 12, 732, 947 
+91.9 +44.5 1,429 1, 377 47 5 26, 986 +80. 6 +74.7 17, 772, 344 
(6) (6) 25 24 0 431 +100. 5 —84.9 886, 454 
+122. 2 +44.9 1, 199 1, 120 79 -+ 104.8 +49. 8 13, 481 
+50. 2 —23.7 49, 898 42, 666 3, 999 3, 233 +44.5 —12.3 490, 542 
+4.0 —43.5 206 195 5 6 — 4.1 —42. 1 5 
+29.3 —75.4 1, 394 1, 207 60 127 +15.9 —68.6 
+16.6 —70. 1 2, 309 1, 683 67 559 + 6.6 —69. 6 4, 839, 126 
(*) +22. 7 366 359 7 0 4, 981 +231.0 +29. 2 4, 927, 491 
(8) (8) 75 62 7 6 1, 388 +38. 5 —63.8 5 14, 504, 264 





or both periods. 


tained in the U.S. Treasury. State unemployment trust fund accounts 
transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 

5 As of Jan. 31, 1944, in Hawaii, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island 

* Not computed, because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in either 
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and West Virginia reported greater 
numbers of beneficiaries than during 
January. The 104,000 average weekly 
number of beneficaries and the 416,000 
compensated weeks of unemployment 
represented increases of 24 and 14 
percent, respectively. In both cases, 
however, these volumes constituted 


only half the levels recorded a year 
earlier. 

Net collections during the first 2 
months of 1944 amounted to $304 
million. At the end of February, ap- 
proximately $5 billion was available 
for future benefits, 36 percent more 
than in February 1943. 


Table 3.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, February 1944 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 23, 1944] 





Initial claims 


| Continued claims 





Social Security Board 


| from 


Percentage change 


| 
Percentage change 
om— 





























| 
region and State | | | . 
etl mech Sat | Sem | — (satis 
| 
} January February | January February) 
| 1944 1943 | | 1944 | | 1943 
Total 3__ 135, 580 —19.9 WO Ticasasan 4 563, 825 +4.0 | —47.1 | 4 468, 986 
Region I: | } | 
Connecticut. . - 3, 035 +9.8 | +73.0 2, 533 5,449} +25.0| +202 | 4, 254 
Maine..---- . 921 —45.0 +84. 2 | 454 5, 365 | —9.6| —29.4 5, 001 
Massachusetts--- 5, 903 —24.8 —16.6 | 3, 247 30, 737 —18.0 +25. 0 27, 826 
New Hampshire --. 446 —49.9 —24.0 229 2, 485 | —6.3 —11.4 2, 273 
Rhode Island___- 1, 555 —9.9| 36.4] 1,211 6,207; —5.8| —16.3 5, 847 
Vermont , 111 —35. 1 —54.5 90 740 | +8.3 —67.8 | 652 
Region II-III: | | | | 
Delaware... aes 197 —9.6 —54. 5 | 171 524| +39.7| —80.8 | 458 
New Jersey... -- 7, 428 —24.6 | 34.3] 5,187] 29,738) —3.2| 44.1 | 25,342 
New York.-_-. 24, 741 —15.0 — 26.8 10, 808 81, 062 +5.6 | —62.6 | 57, 806 
Pennsylvania 5 4, 603 —14.9 —55.4 4, 603 25, 641 +3.0 —67.0 20, 151 
Region IV: | | | 
District of Columbia- —30.9 +37.0 | 603 5, 321 423.7) + ...1 4, 887 
Maryland 5__ —53.2 —45.3 | 393 | 3, 969 —25.5| —54.1] 3, 705 
North Carolina... —7.2| —22.4/| 1, 197 6, 416 +4.4 —58.8 | 5, 506 
Virginia xed —24.4| —66.9 | 358 2, 605 —10.3| —66.0 | 2, 464 
West Virginia----- —50.1 | +21.3 941 6, 305 —17.4 +.6 | 5, 767 
Region V: | 
Kentucky... 1,732 | —23.9| —23.7 1,497 | 11, 153 +.5| -19.8| 10,448 
Michigan...-- - 10, 788 +9.5| +62.7/ 8,896 | 29,495] +33.0 —2%3.1 |} 25,047 
Ohio 5 ° , 4, 167 —27.4 | —9.0 | 4, 167 | 17, 612 +6.8 —37.8 12, 749 
Region VI | | 
EEE 14, 134 —20.5 | —37.6 5, 931 4 46, 973 —10.2 —51.5 4 43, 129 
Indiana 5___- wi 4, 242 —17.6 | -.7 4, 242 21, 599 +33. 8 —40.8 18, 225 
Wisconsin. -- - -- 6 2,655 —21.3 | —8.7 (7) 21, 716 —4.3 +39. 4 | 18, 454 
Region VII: | | 
Alabama... 991 | -—39.7| 64.5 | 743| 5, 596 —4.4| -77.5| 4,988 
Florida 5..... 1, 268 —47.1} 38.3] 1,268] 8965] -11.6| —47.9] 8, 552 
Georgia... _---- 1, 048 —6.5| —56.6 | 786 | 6,369 +8. 6 —65.8 | 5, 158 
Mississippi 541 —38.9 | —66.3 | 462 | 3, 222 —19.9 —69.0 2, 833 
South Carolina ; 1, 142 —70.8 | —58.9 | 953 | 5, 254 —38.6 —61.3 | 4, 528 
Tennessee. .......-.- 1,734 | —17.6 —48.4 | 1,444 | 14,024 +13.6 —53. 1 | 12, 529 
Region VIII: | | 
SIG a ocih bicieialain 1, 174 —43.2 —39.4 1, 038 6, 574 +40.9 —49.1 | 4, 662 
Minnesota Laila 3, 274 —14.2 —48.7 2, 617 10, 374 7.3 —65. 5 | 7, 761 
Nebraska...------ 326 —35.6 —52.6 263 1, 764 +46.6 —69.5 1, 399 
North Dakota- ‘ 76 —25.5 —53.7 69 418 +29. 8 —71.6 392 
South Dakota. ____- 139 | —12.6| +12.1 113 1, 069 +49. 3 +19. 4 975 
Region IX: } 
Arkansas Sait detaaeth 851 | —27.2 | —24.6 | 707 5, 059 —4.7 —26.3 4, 638 
a 704} —40.5 —49. 1 500 3, 977 —14.5 —50. 4 3, 516 
CO” | 4, 855 —16.7| —23.3 | 3, 986 18, 325 +7.7 —55.8 14, 888 
Oklahoma = 1, 431 —32.3 —31.2 1, 164 7, 100 +3.5 —27.1 6, 414 
Region X: 
Louisiana - ---- . 1, 696 —22.5 —61.5 1, 445 7, 763 —9.9 —70.3 6, 146 
New Mexico----- 101 —9.8 —55.3 92 423 +16. 2 —52.1 409 
Texas edad tae 2, 183 —4.5 —44.3 | (8) 10, 774 +11.2 —49.3 9, 791 
Region XI: 
Colorado. .._........ 434 —34.2 —29.4 | 326 1, 927 +4.1 —49.6 1, 629 
Saas 185 | —.5 —6. 7 126 828 | +25. 6 —76.8 682 
Montana a es= 424 | +37.2 +28. 5 402 1,958 | +130.4 —32.2 1, 346 
Utah._ ere 425 —18.9 +95.0 338 1, 736 | +56. 1 +115.7 1, 505 
Wyoming. __.. . 16 | (*) () 15 76 | (°*) —72.0 60 
Region XII. } | 
Arizona - cic ca 644 —26.7 +54.4 587 2,500; +31.5 +28. 5 2, 319 
California. — | 16, 287 | —16.7 +21.9 10, 129 69,640 | +27.4 —10.4 56, 615 
Nevada____- ss 69 —14.8 —47.3 58 307 | +35.2 —51.0 269 
Ome. —_....... 1,097 | —10.4| —54.4 97: 3, 076 —6.8| —68.9 2, 139 
Washington. ___- 1,515 | —220| 58.8) 1,034] 3,525) -84) —74.6 2, 852 
Territories: 
EE ae ee See eee Pees ys ieee eek FEES, Fa De 
I : MERE PETERS SADE SE FOR gt 5 al | eee 











1 Includes additional claims, except in Florida, 
Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

? Includes waiting-period claims. 

3 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii; data not reported. 

4 Includes 4,194 noncompensable claims in Illinois. 

5 State procedures do not provide for filing addi- 
tiorral claims. 





6 Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 

7 Data not comparable. 

* Data not available. 

* Not computed, because fewer than 50 claims 
were reported in either or both periods. 


Duration of Benefit 
Payments in Canada 
in 1942* 


The year 1942 was the first year of 
benefit payments under the Canadian 
Unemployment Insurance Act. Be- 
cause of general interest in a new 
program, Canadian experience with 
duration of benefit payments is sum- 
marized briefly, although it is not 
comparable with experience under 
State unemployment compensation 
laws, discussed elsewhere in this is- 
sue (pp. 16-23). While the United 
States was just entering its war econ- 
omy, 1942 was Canada’s third year of 
the war. In Canada in 1942, as in 
some States in 1938, the period of past 
experience available for use in estab- 
lishing benefit rights was substan- 
tially shorter than the maximum 
period provided in the benefit formula. 
Moreover, the benefit formula in the 
Canadian act differs from that in any 
State law. Finally, the Canadian data 
refer to claims and payments made 
during the calendar year, while the 
State data relate to benefit years end- 
ing in the calendar year. 


Significant Provisions of 
Canadian Act 


Contributions under the Canadian 
Unemployment Insurance Act became 
payable on July 1, 1941. Since 180 
days of contributions are required for 
eligibility for benefits, no benefit years 
could have been set up before Janu- 
ary 27, 1942, and in fact none were 
established until February. Benefits 
are paid for “working days” of unem- 
ployment, up to 6 days in a calendar 
week, with a waiting period of 9 days. 
A benefit year is established by a valid 
claim—that is, a claim filed by a 
worker who meets the financial re- 
quirements for eligibility—and runs 
for 12 months or until the claimant 
exhausts his rights, whichever period 
is the shorter. 

Weekly benefit amount and eligi- 
bility are determined by employment 
and earnings experience in the 2 years 
preceding the claim. Duration equals 


*Based on “Annual Report on Benefit 
Years Established Under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, Calendar Year 1942,” 
Social Analysis Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 
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the difference between ¥% the number 
of days for which contributions have 
been paid in the past 5 years, and 14 
the number of days of benefits paid in 
the past 3 years. That is, if a worker 
had 370 days of covered employment 
in the 5 years preceding his claim, 
and had drawn benefits for 60 days 
in the 3 years preceding the claim, he 
would be entitled to 54 days of benefits. 
The minimum duration is 36 days, or 
6 weeks. After a full 5 years’ experi- 
ence becomes available, a worker who 
has been fully employed for %& years 
will be able to draw 52 weeks of bene- 
fits. No claimant in 1942 could have 
had a potential duration of more than 
93 days, i. e., 15.5 weeks, based on a 
maximum of 1% years of contribu- 
tions after July 1, 1941. 

Benefit amounts depend partly on 
average contributions, and partly on 
the claimant’s family status. The 
weekly rates for an individual without 
dependents range from $4.08 to $12.24, 
and for an individual with dependents, 
from $4.80 to $14.40. 


Duration of Benefit Payments 

In 1942, the number of workers with 
prospective rights under the Canadian 
law approximated the number in 
Ohio; insurance books for the year 
1942-43 were issued to 2.4 million 
Canadians between April 1 and August 
31, 1942, compared with an estimated 
2.6 million persons in Ohio with wage 
credits in 1941. California and Illi- 
nois also had between 2.6 and 3 million 
workers with 1941 wage credits. Can- 
ada’s claim load, however, was much 
closer to New Hampshire’s; 17,200 
eligible claims were filed in Canada, 
compared with 16,600 in New Hamp- 
shire and 151,200 in Ohio in 1942. 

Because a Canadian claimant’s 
benefit year ends with his exhaus- 
tion of rights and a new one can be 
established if he works in covered 
employment for at least 60 additional 
days, potential duration of benefits 
comparable to that for the States 
cannot be determined. The 17,200 
persons who established benefit years 
in 1942, however, were entitled to an 
average of 48 days, or 8 weeks, of 
benefits. The average number of 
days available to the 9,900 claimants 
who drew some benefits was 47.5 days 
per beneficiary. Since, however, 
maximum potential duration of 
benefits in 1942 was 93 days (15.5 
weeks) while the maximum will 


eventually be 312 days (52 weeks), 
potential duration in 1942 cannot be 
considered typical. 

In spite of the short potential dura- 
tion, only 18.6 percent or 1,800 of the 
beneficiaries exhausted their rights. 
Beneficiaries included, however, an 
undetermined number who estab- 
lished their benefit years so close to 
the end of the calendar year that they 
could not have exhausted their bene- 
fits until some time in 1943. Asin the 
States, the exhaustion ratio was 
higher in the lower benefit rates. 
One-third of the beneficiaries with 
weekly rates below $4.80 exhausted 
their rights, while less than ¥% of 
those whose weekly rates were $10.20 
or more drew all their benefits. 

Of the claimants who exhausted 
their rights, 40 percent received bene- 
fits for the minimum duration of 6 
weeks, and 79 percent for not more 
than 8.2 weeks; 3 claimants drew 
benefits for 13 weeks. 


Employment Service 
Operations* 


The total civilian labor force de- 
clined in February for the seventh 
consecutive month, according to esti- 
mates of the Bureau of the Census. 
The decline of 400,000 was equally di- 
vided between men and women work- 
ers and between persons who were 
employed and those who were not. 
The current estimate of 51.1 million 
persons, 14 years and over, in the total 
labor force compares with 54.4 million 
in February 1942; the decline has oc- 
curred entirely in the number of un- 
employed persons, which fell from 4.2 
million to 900,000. The number of 
male “nonworkers” has remained un- 
changed at 6.7 million for 3 months, 
while the number of women who were 
out of the labor market rose from 35.1 
million to 35.7 million. It is unlikely 
that the male labor force can expand 
while inductions for military service 
continue at their present rate, and 
intensive recruitment drives and ex- 
pansion of day-care for children are 
imperative if more women are to be 
drawn into the labor market. 

Selective Service estimated on 


*Data from Reports and Analysis Serv- 
ice, War Manpower Commission, and from 
published releases of other Government 
agencies. 


March 1 that about a quarter of a 
million young men who had been de- 
ferred in industry or agriculture 
would have to be inducted for military 
service before July 1 if Army and Navy 
quotas are to be met. Of some 5.4 
million men in this status, 1.2 million 
were under 26 years of age. Selective 
Service will have to supply slightly 
more than a million men in the 4 
months ending July 1; about half 
this number will probably come from 
among the men now classed as 1-A, 
but deferments of all men between 18 
and 38 who are in classes II—A, II-B, 
II-C, and ITI-C will be reviewed. 

At the beginning of March some 3.6 
million men had been rejected for 
military service, of whom about 99 
percent had been disqualified for 
physical or mental reasons. The lead- 
ing causes for rejections continue to 
be: mental disease, 15.1 percent; 
mental and educational deficiency, 
13.9; syphilis, 8.0; musculoskeletal de- 
fects, 7.5; cardio-vascular defects, 6.4; 
hernia, 5.8; neurological, 5.3; eyes, 5.3. 


Labor-Market Developments 
Classification of labor - market 
areas.—Seven communities formerly 
designated as areas of acute labor 
shortage (Group I) were shifted to the 
group of labor-stringency (Group II) 
areas in War Manpower Commission’s 
classification list as of April 1, and 1 
area was changed from Group II to 
Group I. At that time, 67 areas were 
in Group I, 5 less than on March 1; 
116, as against 110, were in Group II. 
Minimum workweek.—On February 
1, employers in 133 areas were subject 
to the 48-hour minimum workweek; 
more than two-thirds of these areas 
are in WMC regions 5, 6, 7, and 12, 
where the greatest concentration of 
labor-shortage areas has developed. 
Accessions and separations.—At the 
end of 1943, for the first time since the 
war began, new hirings in manufac- 
turing industries fell substantially be- 
low separations; in December the rates 
were 5.10 and 6.39 per 100 employees, 
respectively. The decline in hirings, 
combined with an increase in the lay- 
off rate in December (0.94 per 100 em- 
ployees) resulted in an over-all decline 
in manufacturing employment. The 
highest lay-off rate among major in- 
dustries was reported by chemical 
groups (4.5 per 100 employees). Con- 
tract cancelations resulted in a lay-off 
rate of 13.65 per 100 employees for the 
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small arms ammunition industry, 
which has accumulated large stock- 
piles; more women were laid off (18 
out of every 100) than men (12 in 100). 

West Coast manpower program.— 
In the period November 15—January 1, 
turn-over in major plants in the 5 
West Coast areas was substantially 
reduced. Fewer job openings, to- 
gether with restrictions imposed un- 
der the program, caused workers to 
stay on the job. Employment sched- 


Table 4.—Nonagricultural placements in 
the continental United States, by State, 
February 1944 





Placements 





Percentage 




















Region! and State change from— 
Num- bie “= 
| ber 
Jan. Feb. 
1944 | 1943 
eee 745, 020 —5.5 +15.0 
Region I: 
Connecticut............| 10,777 | —10.6 | +16.2 
a a 4,356 | —19.4 +5.9 
Massachusetts___--.---- 21, 952 —7.3 +8.1 
New Hampshire .| 2,498 +.6 +36. 4 
Rhode Island__----- 6, 867 —9.9 +25.6 
Vermont........... an 832 +1.3 | +40.8 
Region II: 
New York..............| 75, 898 —3.9 | +10.4 
Region III: 
BO cnnccaccccus| 1,457 —6.8 +16.8 
New Jersey__---- . 29, 520 —1.0 +51.5 
Pennsylvania-.-_-.-.-.-- .| 41, 743 —3.7 | +35.7 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 3, 238 | —33.1 —13.1 
Maryland. ._-...........-| 13,123 | +12.5 +14.9 
North Carolina__---_- 17,108 | —16.0 +25. 2 
Virginia. -.-...........-.| 13,655 | +10.8 | +121.9 
West Virginia-_----- 8, 167 —2.0 +52.9 
Region V: | 
Renters ............ 13. 906 —1.2 +52.9 
Michigan..-.---..-.-- z 27, 397 +5.8 +24. 4 
Gs bennasnccsccescans| Oe | “ERS +3.1 
Region VI: 
0 ‘ 27, 579 +4.1 +21.7 
Sa . 19, 269 | —17.6 +4.7 
Wisconsin........--- 11,179 | —13.3 | —15.8 
Region VII: | 
pS ee 16, 362 +.2 +33. 2 
a a 17,087 | —14.2 +60.3 
Georgia. --.-.--- x 16,718 | —15.3 | +123.8 
Mississippi-_-...-. -- 7,696 | —12.5 —6.4 
South Carolina--_---- 4.051 | —10.3 +.3 
Tennessee__.....---- 20, 179 —4.6 | 4178.3 
Region VIII: 
See a 9,814 | —21.3 +81.3 
Minnesota- - ---- 11.024 | —11.2 +11.3 
Nebraska_-.------ 3,599 | —28.9| —30.1 
North Dakota__- ; 1,111 | —22.8 —22.8 
South Dakota------.._- 1,203 | +26.6 —18.9 
Region IX: 
Arkansas. ----- 6,014 | —19.4 —33.0 
a 7,171 —2.9 —46.1 
Missouri - ---.-.-.--- 18, 227 —2.6 —32.3 
Oklahoma... ------ 7,673 +.4 —.8 
Region X: 
Louisiana __-.--- 11, 169 —3.7 +84.9 
New Mexico- - -- 2, 471 +2.1 +10.5 
: SE 43, 196 —1.1 —.6 
Region XI: 
Colorado-_-......-.-- ‘ 7, 036 —8.6 +51.4 
ss 2,383 | —15.6 —19.2 
Montana._--....._-- 1, 765 —9.0 +23.8 
See 7, 070 7.4 +10.4 
Wyoming......... 1,457 | —22.2 +5.1 
Region XII: 
0 Se 3,581 | —13.6 —5.0 
California... --. 73, 715 —.6 —.8 
Nevada. ........-- ts 2, 476 —5.7 —15.6 
eee 12,052 | —10.0 —28.7 
Washington.... - - 27, 914 —.4 +88. 7 





1 War Manpower Commission region. 





ules were met in a_ substantial 
number of major war plants. Major 
aircraft plants met production sched- 
ules despite a marked reduction in 
employment in December, and ur- 
gent production requirements were 
met in the shipbuilding industry, al- 
though over-all production was 
slightly behind schedule. 

Prisoners of war.—Representatives 
of WMC and the War Department 
have reported on a survey of labor- 
shortage areas where prisoners of war 
may be used effectively in industry 
and farming if free labor is not avail- 
able, and the two agencies have 
agreed on the employment conditions 
for the use of prisoners. Employers 
must pay wages prevailing in the com- 
munity, but the prisoner receives a 
credit of only 80 cents a day; the re- 
mainder goes to the Government for 
camp maintenance. War prisoners 
are now under contract in approxi- 
mately 25 States. About a third of 
the more than 165,000 German and 
Italian enlisted men in this country 
have been employed for varying peri- 
ods in agriculture, food processing, 
logging, and lumbering. 


Placement Activities 

In February, the U. S. Employment 
Service made 745,000 nonfarm place- 
ments, 5 percent less than in January. 
Only 11 States reported increases, 
none of them appreciable. Place- 
ments in February have been fewer 
than in January in each of the past 4 
years. The February 1944 figure was, 
however, 15 percent above that a year 
earlier; 33 States shared in the in- 
crease. 

1943 placements.—The USES made 
9.4 million nonfarm placements in 
1943, half again as many as in 1942. 
Veterans were placed in more than 
357,000 of the jobs. With the opening 
of Veterans Demonstration Centers in 
seven communities and the expan- 
sion of services to veterans through- 
out the country, veterans’ placements 
will probably rise steadily. 

The relative number of women 
placed was much higher than in pre- 
vious years; in recent months, the ra- 
tio has been 30-40 percent and a few 
States have reported placing women 
in more than half the jobs. Non- 
white placements declined in each of 
the last 4 months of the year, from 
155,000 in August to 120,000 in De- 
cember. 


About 158,000 handicapped workers 
were placed during the first 10 months 
of 1943—more than twice as many as 
in the same period of 1942. As would 
be expected, the rise was sharper in 
labor-shortage areas; some States 
were placing more than 10 times as 
many handicapped as in 1942. 


Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and 
Employment Service* 


Railroad personnel needed at the 
beginning of February numbered 97,- 
000, about 12,000 fewer than a month 
earlier. Labor supply conditions im- 
proved in all but the Southeastern 
States, with the greatest improvement 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Employment Service 


Employment service operations re- 
mained at a high level. Although the 
number of placements was slightly 
smaller than in January, the number 
of employer orders and openings in- 
creased substantially. Fewer short- 
term workers were placed in the Chi- 
cago region, but this decline was par- 
tially offset by a substantial increase 
in hirings of merchant seamen and 
other temporary workers in the New 
York region. 

During February, the employment 
service joined representatives of rail- 
road management, railroad labor, and 
other interested Government agencies 
in forming the Railroad Manpower 
Mobilization Committee and in plan- 
ning the intensive recruitment and 
publicity drive to be sponsored by that 
Committee. In addition, considera- 
tion was given to the establishment 
of training schools for railroad work- 
ers in areas where needs warranted, 
and the registration of students for 
summer railroad work gathered mo- 
mentum. 

Approximately 18,200 Mexican na- 
tionals were in railroad service at the 
end of February. No additional 
workers were brought into the coun- 
try during the month, but contracts 
for about 600 were renewed. In all, 
some 3,600 contracts have been re- 
newed. 

*Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board, in 


collaboration with the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board. 
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Unemployment Insurance 
Operations 
Relatively little change in the level 
of unemployment insurance opera- 
tions occurred from January to Febru- 


Table 6.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of certifications, average pay- 
ment, and average number of compensable days, benefit year 1943-44, by month ' 





| 
| 


All certifications 


Percent of certifications with 
specified days of unemployment ? 

















ary. Reductions in the number of , ewe ; iit 
. : Type of certification and period Aver Aver- | “.o., 
claims filed and in the number and we we - os ee 
amount of benefit certifications are ber | pay- | jally | pen- | Total | days | days | days 
; | | ment | sable | 
largely attributable to the fact that leat! | days ? | 
February is a shorter month. The —--- ——_—— —_—— - 
| | | j 
sharp decline in January in the num- CostiBentions for first registration } 
‘ . P period: | | | 
ber of workers applying for certifi- OE MR osssnsnescncss ida 304 | $18.94) $3.17] 5 aI 100.0| 69.4] 30.6 
one ; : i August Cs icheliaia death 551 | 20.35 3.44] 5.92] 100.0] 66.1 33.9 
cates of benefit rights continued into September__...........- 341| 20.52/ 3.33] 6.16| 100.0] 724| 27. 
February. These seasonal decreases October ; ‘ 207} 19.78 | 3.32/] 5.95] 100.0] 65.3] 34 
‘ , November 5 : .---| 293] 19.47] 3.30 5.90 | 100.0 66. 2 33.8 
were most evident in the Chicago, December. --------- y | 444 20.94) 330) G18} 100.0) 736) 26.4 
Minneapolis, and New York regions. Fenway... “| Sa) tear] S21] @or| woo) orr| 3n3 
Claims for benefits were received at Certifications for subsequent regis: 
a . tration periods: | 
about the same daily rate as in Jan- TID ns cscsuandesiens = 21 | 27.64 | 9.67} 100.0] 90.5 9.5 0.0 
* August ' ; 968 29.75 8. 96 100. 0 74.6 19.8 5.6 
uary, but the total number was 5 per September 1, 239 29. 14 8. 88 100.0 71.9 23. 3 4.8 
cent less. Asin the preceding month, October 208 28 2 8 52 nee 0] 67 s 23.8 8.7 
a November 25 23. 0 . 40 ‘ ‘ 23.6 f 
nearly half the claims were filed by December 1,242 | 26. 44 8.14] 100.0] 61.5] 249 13. 
‘ ivi ‘ ; ; January 1944 2,012 | 28.42 8.75 | 100.0 71.8 21.6 6. 
individuals nm the Minneapolis and February 2,081 | 28.24 | 8.94] 100.0] 75.4] 18.4 6.2 
Chicago regions, which include the iieliediciihietietmeicie’ ees) Wivtccst Riley Cian cede! te Scie 
Great Lakes ore-shipping centers. ! Data cover only certificatiors for unemployment _ total number of certifications and average payment 


Approximately 2,460 claims were 
certified in February for payments 
totaling $65,700. About 75 percent of 
the payments went to workers unem- 
ployed for the entire 14-day registra- 
tion period, and more than half were 
made to train-and-engine service em- 
ployees and maintenance-of-way la- 
borers. Both the average payment 


in the current berefit year. Data for initial certifi- 
cations in all months and subsequent certifications 
in July are based on a complete tabulation; data 
for subsequent certifications in other months, except 


and the average number of com- 
pensable days for initial periods of un- 
employment rose slightly, while the 
average payment for subsequent pe- 
riods of unemployment dropped 18 





for all certifications, are based on a 50-percent 
? Benefits are payable for each day of une 


ment in excess of 7 for first registration period and in 
excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods 


cents from the January figure. Some 
440 new benefit accounts were estab- 
lished during the month and 45 were 
closed because of exhaustion of bene- 
fit rights. 


Table 5.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Placements, applications for certificate of benefit rights received, claims received, and 
benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1942-44 























1943-44 1942-43 
Period | Benefit payments ? : Benefit payments! 
Place- Applica- , BEDS ES Place- Applica- SE, eee ee ee 
ments tions ! Claims ments tions ! Claims 
Number Amount Number A mount 
July-February 358, 555 5, 655 | 19, 385 14, 141 $366, 691 | 104, 370 19, 988 83, 733 65, 616 $1, 419, 579 
July 1943-. 1, 024 | 2, 034 | 1, 213 | 29, 123 | 15, 628 | 6, 642 11, 134 7, 263 148, 236 
August 697 2, 006 | 1, 565 40, 342 12, 922 | 3, 213 12, 407 10, 268 218, 762 
September 449 | 2, 036 1, 576 , 951 11,315 1, 865 | 11, 566 9, 265 203, 740 
October 470 | 1, 963 1, 452 38, 020 9, 404 | 1, 293 | 10, 913 8, 642 187, 418 
November. 491 | 2,111 1, 510 | 39, 960 8, 097 1, 303 | 8, 673 6, 989 153, 474 
December - - 1, 333 | 2, 813 1, 470 | 17 15, 493 | 3, 027 | 9, 816 7, 355 151, 625 
January 1944. ‘ 62, 653 | 714 3, 291 2, 892 , 724 15, 706 1,873 10, 914 8, 898 198, 410 
February... -. 58, 966 | 477 3, 131 2, 463 b5, 654 15, 805 772 8, 310 | 6, 936 | 157, 914 











? Net figures adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments 


1 Includes applications for current and preceding benefit years. 





| 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Under the Social 
Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Pay- 
ments Certified, February 1944 


At the end of February, monthly 
benefits were in force for 920,000 ben- 
eficiaries at a monthly rate of $16.8 
million, an increase from January 
of 2 percent in both number and 
amount. The number of benefits 
awarded during the month increased 
7 percent. Most of the increase oc- 
curred in primary benefits (12 per- 
cent), of which more were awarded 
in February than in any other month 
since September 1942. 

The withdrawal of older workers 
from covered employment is reflected 
not only in the increase in the num- 
ber of awards to primary beneficiaries 
but also in the reduction in the num- 
ber of primary benefits in condi- 
tional-payment status; for the third 
consecutive month, the latter de- 
creased slightly. 


Monthly benefit certifications 


amounted to $14.9 million in Febru- 
ary, 3 percent more than in January. 
Lump-sum payments of $1.7 million 
were certified under the 1939 amend- 
ments, the largest amount certified 
in a single month. 


Applicants for Account Numbers, 
1943, and October-December 1943 


By the end of 1943, nearly 76 mil- 
lion employee accounts had been 
established. An estimated 69.3 mil- 
lion living persons—or 66 percent of 
the estimated population aged 14 and 
over—held account numbers. The 
total number of applications for the 
year was 7.4 million, 200,000 less than 
in 1942. During the first 9 months 
of 1943, applications for account 
numbers were at a relatively high 
level. A sharp decline in the fourth 
quarter was caused by the rapid 
decline in the proportion of the 
labor force without account num- 
bers, the leveling off of war pro- 
duction, and continued inductions 
into the armed forces. There was 
a similarly sharp decline in the fourth 
quarter of 1941, but in that year it 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of appli- 


cants for account numbers by sex and 
age group, 1938-43 














Male Female 
| 
Year | Total 20 years 20 years 

| Under| of age Under’ of age 

| | age 20 and | age20; and 

| | | over | | over 
gncacanniiaiel ——- ———— 
1938..........| 100.0] 14.8] 48.8] 10.0] 26.4 
SO 100.0 | 19.8; 39.4 14.5 | 26.3 
oe ee 100.0 | 24.2] 34.7 | 16.7 24.4 
1941... 100.0 | 28.2) 27.2] 19.3 25.3 
1942 .---| 100.0] 26.3} 20.1] 22.4 31.2 
| a 7 14.4 24.5 36.4 


100.0 24. 








was associated with plant construc- 
tion and conversion for war. 

Applications in the fourth quarter 
of 1943 were 34 percent below those 
for the preceding quarter and 36 per- 
cent less than for the fourth quarter 
of 1942 and constituted the smallest 
fourth-quarter total since the initial 
registration. States varied consid- 
erably; 37 States, including all in Re- 
gions I, II, III, IX, and XI, reported 
decreases, while 14 States had 
increases. 

The number of applicants aged 60 
and over was 17 percent larger in 
1943 than in 1942, mainly because of 
increased numbers of women appli- 
cants. While the number of older 





Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force} in each payment status,’ actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of benefit, 


February 1944 


[Current month’s data corrected to Mar. 11, 1944] 








Widow’s current | 

































7. | ‘ ; . 
Total Primary | Wife's Child’s Widow's Parent’s 
Status of benefit and action pare : l ~| - l : 
_— Amount ter Amount ber | Amount | Nam-| Amount Num. Amount | Amount Sper’ | | Amount 
sshichmainalgiantaaiinniineeiinsiiaaiesiniasininmnasbiiinliasit a ae eevee — ee cacao a —| 
In force as of Jan. 31, 1944 900, 954 $16, 442, 845) 384, 154 $8, 960, 843 110, 833 $1, 375, 649 255, 963 $3, 149, 997 48,727, $983, 331 97, 225/$1, 919,880 4,052) $53, 145 
Current-payment status -- 764, 661| 13, 831, 770/312, 588) 7, 330, 578) 94,066) 1, 176, 269 234, 392| 2, 890, 258 47,947| 966,872) 71,681) 1,415, 481| 3,987) 52,312 
Deferred-payment status 3, 347) 63, 448) 2, 036) 44, 018 396 , 827) 467] 5,695) 149) 3, 626 293) 5, 207 6| 75 
Conditional-payment status - - - 132, 946} 2, 547, 627| 69, 530) 1, 586, 247) 16,371; 194, 553) 21, 104) 254, 044 631} 12,833! 25, 251) 499, 192 59} 758 
Suspended — 112, 232) 2, 111, 320} 60, 775) 1,346, 155) 13,714) 158,304) 17,774; 212, 070 425) 8, 506) 19, 489) 385, 591 55} 694 
Frozen.-..--- or 20, 714 436, 307| 8,755) 240,092) 2,657 36, 249) 3, 330) 41, 974 206 4,327| 5,762) 113, 601) 4} oF 
Actions during February 1944: | | | | | | 
Benefits awarded ‘ 25, 432 468, 366) 8,768) 216,034) 3, 205) 41,092) 7, peed 99,876 2,125) 42,998) 3,343 67, 136 94) 1, 230 
Entitlements terminated 3. -| 6,275 112, 327| 2, 304) 54, 567| 1, 152 14,029) 1, 633 20, 582 172 3, 448 978 19, 178 36) 523 
Net adjustments ‘_ __- | 119 3, 436) 7 592) 7 113 7 1, 828 3} 87 "| 853} —1 —37 
| | | | | | | 
In force as of Feb. 29, 1944 | 920, 230, 16, 802, 320 390, 630) 9, 122, 902,112, 893) 1, 402, 825' 262, 305} 3, 231, 119 50, 683'1, 022,968 99,610) 1,968,691) 4, 109 53, 815 
Current-payment status 783, 149) 14, 171, 591/318, 940) 7, 487, 266) 96, 083) 1, ~ 608 240, 746) 2, 971, 490 49, 870.1, 005, 858! 73, 467) 1,451,398 4,043) 52,971 
Deferred-payment status 3, 644 69, 381| 2, 227 48, 718 439) 5, 412! 531| 6,344, 145) 3,557 298) 5, 298 52 
Conditional-payment status - - 133, 437| 2, 561, 348) 69, 463) 1, 586,918) 16, 371 194, 805} 21,028 -_ 285 668; 13,553) 25, 845| 511, 995 62 792 
Suspended wis 112,396; 2,119, 400) 60,800) 1,348,977) 13,737; 158, 795) 17, 532) 015 439] 8, 748) 19, 830| 393, 136 58| 72 
i iekndcincs ddaudinnaecien 21, 041) saps 8,663) 237,941) 2, 634) 36,010) 3, 496 wr » 270| ” 4,805) 6, idee 118, 859 4 63 
| 
Payments certified in February °-- - - -| " -|°26, 625, 644}......- | 7, 785, 859 e 1, 256, 036) ....... 3, 166, 038) __... |! 039, 320 nomeee | 1, 597, 236)...... 56, 441 
| | | | | 





1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes 
in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 


3), cumulative from January 1940. 


? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 
deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. 
in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; 
if previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; 


otherwise it is a frozen benefit. 


Benefit in 
Benefit 


4 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to bene- 


fits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 
4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
of 1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 
5 Distribution by type of benefit estimated; 
6 Includes $1,723,196 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 
able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could 
be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $1,518 
paid as lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who 
died prior to January 1940). 


includes retroactive payments. 
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Table 3.—Number of applicants for account numbers, by year, 1940-43, and estimated 
number of account-number holders at end of each year ' 





Applicants for account 


numbers 


! 
\ Estimated number of account-number 
holders 14 years and over as of end of year? 














Year | Percent of estimated popu- 
Total Cumulative lation 14 years and over 

| during | total as of Number 

| year end of year 

| Total Male | Female 
NE states cae _...--| 5,226,688 | 54, 225, 407 49, 900, 000 | 48.7 66.6 | 30. ¢ 
1941._..... | 6,677,584} 60,902,991 | 56,000,000} 54.0 72.0 | 36.0 
iomesuna seca ° 7, 637, 416 | 68, 540, 407 63, 000, 000 | 60.2 77.4 | 43.2 
aE dintdeasiniedicesaal) |e | 75,955,701 | 69,300,000| 65.5 80.9 50.3 

| 





1 These figures differ slightly from those presented 
prior to the October 1943 issue because of revisions 
made on the basis of data on multiple accounts 
obtained from a sample study of accounts established 
through the end of 1940. 

2 Estimated by adjusting the cumulative total of 


men decreased slightly, the number 
of women increased 78 percent. 
There were 26 percent fewer older 
applicants in the fourth quarter of 
1943 than in the comparable quarter 
of 1942. 

Despite the marked seasonal decline 
in the volume of applications from 
Negroes, the 186,000 accounts estab- 
lished for this group in October—De- 
cember brought the total number of 
Negro applicants in 1943 to 1.1 million, 
14 percent of all applicants in that 
year and the largest proportion in any 
year. The increase over 1942 in the 
number of Negro applicants (17 per- 
cent) reflected the increased oppor- 
tunity for employment in covered 
industry of Negro women formerly in 
noncovered domestic service. The 


| Bate 


accounts established for duplications as well as for 
deaths; includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

3 Population 14 years of age and over estimated by 
U. 8. Bureau of the Census; includes Alaska and 
Hawaii. 


only States in which applications from 
Negro women were fewer than in 1942 
were Vermont, Minnesota, Nevada, 
Alaska, and Hawaii—States with rela- 
tively small Negro populations. Sig- 
nificant increases occurred in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Louisiana, Texas, 
Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, California, 
and all the States in Region VII. 

The decline in the number of male 
applicants which began in 1942 con- 
tinued in 1943 with a further drop of 
18 percent. The District of Columbia 
was the only State reporting an in- 
crease in the number of male appli- 
cants, due to the issuance of social 
security account numbers to civilian 
employees in the War Department. 
In the country as a whole, less than 3 


million accounts were established for 
men, the fewest for any year. 

The greatest relative decreases oc- 
curred in the draft-age groups, and 
the only groups with increases were 
the 418,000 applicants under 15 years 
of age and 138,000 persons aged 65 and 
over. While the number of male ap- 
plicants 20 years of age and over has 
declined steadily since 1938, the num- 
ber under age 20 decreased for the 
first time in 1943. This decline is a 
direct result of inductions into the 
armed forces and the fact that boys 
who would normally have entered the 
labor market in 1943 had already gone 
to work in 1941 and 1942. 

Women applicants outnumbered 
men in 1943 in every State except 
Alaska; they comprised 61 percent of 
all applicants in the year and 65 per- 

‘cent of fourth-quarter applicants— 
the highest proportion on record. The 
total number of accounts established 
for women in 1943, 4.5 million, was 
higher than in any other year since 
1937 and 10 percent above the 1942 
figure. Negro women, with a 57-per- 
cent increase over 1942, accounted for 
three-fifths of the increase in the 
total group of women applicants, al- 
though they numbered only 703,000 
in 1943. 

The group of women applicants 
aged 20 and over had a relatively 
greater increase than did the younger 
group—13 percent as compared with 
6 percent. 


Table 4.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age group, 1943 ' 























Total | Female 

Age group I Pe ene we an ae — LE ————$————— 

Negro Total Total White? | Negro 

Total _. ‘ 7, 415, 294 6, 357, 116 1, 058, 178 2, 901, 273 4, 514, 021 3 S11, 184 2.8 

Under 15 582, 042 517, 098 64, 044 418, 155 163, 887 151, 733 12, 154 
356, 791 1, 417, 784 1, 649, 346 1, 458, 472 874 
167, 943 110, 121 2 478, 803 336, 894 141, 909 
117, 993 72, 344 15 362, 872 260, 874 101. 998 
96, 623 89, 858 702 14, 156 | 373, 469 291, 002 82, 467 
81, 864 111, 058 6, 581 14, 477 381, 387 314, 000 67, 387 
390, 841 61, 483 118, 233 103, 849 14, 384 334, 091 286, 992 7,099 

368, 609 42, 138 121, 018 107, 430 13, 588 | 289, 729 261, 179 28 
298, 895 26, 576 112, 243 101, 087 11, 156 213, 228 197, 808 15, 420 
75 17, 959 103, 732 94, 210 9, 522 | 144, 802 136, 365 $37 
a 10, 672 88, 004 81, 339 6, 665 78, 191 74, 184 4. 007 

| 
65-69 96, 474 7,699 71, 998 66, 020 5, 978 32,175 | 30, 454 1, 721 
70 and over 2, 824 4, 731 65,971 | 61, 769 4, 202 11, 584 11, 055 529 
| | | 
Unknown 449 762 754 277 477 457 172 285 
- —_ = - = — ' 

1 Excludes 10,376 applicants whose sex and/or race isunknown. Includes appli- employees released in earlier issues of the Bulletin included delayed applications 
abe , War 


cations received from War Department civilian employees. 
between the annual total, which includes these employees, and the sum of the 4 
quarterly totals, which excludes them, does not represent the number of appli- 
cations received from this specific group, since the figures for War Department 


The difference 


4,500 for 1943. 


received from persons who were not employed by the War Department 
Department applications are estimated at 114,000 and delayed applications at 


2 Represents all races other than Negro. 
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Table 5.—Distribution of applicants ' for account numbers by sex and race, by State, 1943 * 






























































Total Male Female 
Social Security Board region esiinenlei eee ee ein ees 
and State | 
Total White? | Negro Total White 4 Negro Total | White? Negro 
PE cs usenscasvessrecnsess 7, 415, 294 | 6, 357, 116 1, 058, 178 | 2, 901, 273 2, 545, 932 355, $41 4,514,021 | 3, 811, 184 702, 837 
Region I: 
ee 82, 603 77, 905 4, 698 | 29, 124 | 949 48, 781 3, 749 
| Ue intirintntesh otian 43, 420 43, 247 | 173 | 19, 053 75 24, 194 98 
Massachusetts... .......-.---- 222, 896 | 217, 744 | 5, 152 86. 600 | 1, 366 ‘ 131, 144 3, 786 
New Hampshire. ----.-.-.---- 21, 784 | 21,661 | 123 9,816 | 39 | 11, 929 | 11, 845 84 
Rhode Island_--_------ 5 32, 575 31, 760 | 815 13, 947 228 18, 400 | 17, 813 587 
iscc- o-ncccasnen somaas 14, 555 14, 494 61 | 6, 265 45 8, 245 8, 229 16 
Region IT: } | 
a 760, 802 | 684, 102 76, 700 206, 955 | 278, 422 18, 533 463, 847 405, 680 58, 167 
Region IIT: | | 
Debowees. . sh ceeblidrtniiciunhaneesboni 14, 578 11, 326 3, 252 5, 401 4, 260 | 1, 141 9,177 7, 066 2,111 
New Jersey...-.------ - 216, 687 189, 592 | 27,095 | 84, 407 77, 341 | 7, 066 132, 280 112, 251 20. 029 
Pennsylvania. _------- saae 513, 223 | 459, 270 | 53, 953 195, 335 181, 574 | 13, 761 317, 888 277, 696 40, 192 
Region IV: | 
District of Columbia_--.-.----- 61, 258 | 38, 264 | 22, 994 | 19, 854 13, 676 6,178 41, 404 24, 588 16, 816 
Maryland__--- heonbiemata 96, 392 | 68, 659 | 27, 733 36, 518 27, 528 | 8, 990 59, 874 41,131 18, 743 
North Carolina___.__.....--- 179, 104 | 126, 934 | 52, i” 70, 946 50, 164 | 20, 782 108, 158 | 76, 770 31, 388 
ViRgea............ i 134, 548 | 92, 297 | 42,2 25 54, 009 37, 700 16, 309 | 80, 539 54, 597 | 25, 942 
West Virginia_- - 88, 507 82, 960 | 5£ 347 35, 686 33, 459 | 2, 227 | 52, 821 49, 501 3, 320 
Region V: | | 
Kentucky-.-_--- anes ‘ 131, 266 117, 154 14, 112 55,401 | 50, 331 5, 070 75, 865 66, 823 9. 042 
Michigan. ___- ‘ 345, 433 310, 966 34) 467 | 123, 249 | 115, 881 7, 368 | 222, 184 | 195,085 | 27, 099 
Ohio (tb dbianniGmedeweane 413, 72 375, 375 38, 346 | 151, 877 | 141, 765 10, 112 | 261, 844 233, 610 | 28, 234 
Region V I: | | 
0 ee shioa ii 438, 360 | 383, 873 54, 487 | 166, 669 152, 211 14, 458 271, 691 | 231, 662 40, 029 
Indiana-.-..- are . . 211, 670 195, 497 16,173 | 81, 345 76, 378 4, 967 | 130, 325 | 119, 119 | 11, 206 
Wisconsin__.-_- oni 155, 172 | 153, 443 1, 729 | 65, 725 65, 329 396 | 89, 447 | 88, 114 | 1, 333 
Region VII: | | | 
Alabama..------- nonin 165, 835 105, 591 60. 244 65, 863 40, 626 25, 237 | 99, 972 64, 965 35, 007 
Florida__..... " a 130, 421 | 83, 870 46, 551 48, 675 34, 286 14, 389 | 81, 746 49, 584 32, 162 
Georgia. -_-.---- re . 195, 162 | 122, 831 72, 331 77, 373 48, 289 29, 084 | 117, 789 74, 542 43, 247 
Mississippi-------- ‘ 101, 434 53, 604 47, 830 48, 405 24, 224 24, 181 53, 029 29, 380 23. 649 
South Carolina__.--..--.- 92, 020 57, 163 34, 867 37, 935 21, 457 16, 478 | 54, 095 | 35, 706 18, 389 
‘Tennessee__.----- ——- 185, 446 138, 233 47, 213 73, 194 55, 752 17, 442 112, 252 | 2, 481 29, 771 
Region VIII: | 
aa = ‘aa 106, 494 105, 033 1, 461 42, 754 42, 283 471 | 63, 740 | 990 
Minnesota. - ---- asneene 131, 942 131, 091 851 54, 878 54, 566 312 | 77, 064 539 
Nebraska. - - -- “6 57, 296 55, 911 1, 385 23, 329 22, 906 423 33, 967 | 962 
North Dakota_. wana wa 21, 382 21, 346 36 9, 210 9, 198 12 12, 172 | 24 
South Dakota___- ‘ 25, 393 25, 347 46 11, 327 11, 322 5 14, 066 } 41 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas........- aniken . 101, 595 71, 268 30, 327 47, 430 34, 505 12, 925 54, 165 | | 17, 402 
Kansas_-. on , 86, 259 79, 673 6, 586 33, 235 31, 229 2, 006 53, 024 | 4, 580 
Missouri. -----.----- 207, 457 180, 264 27, 193 75, 650 67, 294 8, 356 131, 807 | | 18, 837 
Oklahoma. 139, 950 125, 613 14, 337 56, 050 51,171 4, 879 83, 900 | 9, 458 
Region X: | 
Louisiana - ---..-- deat 141, 122 79, 349 61,7 58, 398 35, 586 22, 812 82, 724 | 38, 961 
New Mexico---.. . ‘ 26, 277 25, 703 57 12, 567 12, 465 102 13, 710 | 472 
ee 411, 073 322, 255 88, 818 161, 817 133, 456 28, 361 249, 256 188. 799 | 60, 457 
Region XI: | | 
Oolorade.......... aeons 54, 861 53, 504 1, 357 21, 897 21, 543 354 32, 964 | 31, 961 1, 003 
| are 23, 082 22, 996 | 86 9, 309 9, 284 25 | 13, 773 13, 712 61 
Ree | 19, 963 19, 875 88 8, 264 8, 229 35 | 11, 699 11, 646 53 
RRL TE ee 36, 380 35, 910 470 15, 592 15, 493 99 | 20, 788 20, 417 | 371 
Wyoming.-..--...- aia 11, 126 10, 925 201 4, 278 4, 242 36 | 6, 848 6, 683 165 
Region XII: } 
Arizona 34, 401 1, 941 16, 185 15, 579 606 20, 157 1,335 
California 486, 978 | 27, 156 196, 279 190, 219 6, 060 317, 855 21, 096 
PE tktbcanindensnontine = 7, 249 | 141 | 3, 144 3, 093 51 4, 246 | 90 
| RAS 71, 879 621 26, 370 26, 260 | 110 46, 130 45, 619 511 
Washington__-.--- aisianidaannea 116, 070 1, 644 43, 480 43, 064 416 74, 234 73, 006 1, 228 
Territories: | | 
eee ovtivtnlaninds 3, 125 3, 125 0 1, 693 1, 693 0 1, 432 1, 432 0 
Pe icicideccn inane be woiinihibnnih | 13, 555 | 13, 536 | 19 5, 808 5, 794 | 14 7, 747 7, 742 5 








1 Distribution by sex and race within State based on a 20-percent sample of all 
accounts established in 1943. State totals represent actual number established. 
2 Excludes 10,376 applicants whose sex and/or race is unknown. Includes ap- 
plications received from War Department civilian employees. The difference 
between the annual total, which includes these employees, and the sum of the 4 
quarterly totals, which excludes them, does not represent the number of applica- 





tions received from this specific group, since the 
employees released in earlier issues of the Bulletin 


received from persons who were not employed by 


figures for War Department 
included delayed applications 
the War Department. War 


Department applications are estimated at 114,000 and delayed applications at 


4,500 for 1943. 


3 Represents all races other than Negro. 
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Table 6.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and age, 1943 and 1942, and October-December 


1943 and 1942 























































Annual total | Male Female Fourth-quarter total Male Female 
| Octob 
ae er- we October- ™ ' 
Age | | =. | Per- | == December a December no — 
1943 | 1942 . 1943 | 1942 | cent-| 1943 1942 ees cop aE yo 
| age | | age | age age age ge 
| | jchange| | |change| \change 1943 1942 change 1943 1942 change 1943 1942 an 
| | = 
a | | | | | 
Under 20, | | 
total... me 649, 172 3, 720, 663; —1.9)1, 835, 9392 2, 013, 325} —8. 8/1, 813, 233 1, 707, 338 _ +6. 2,620, 221 933, 629) —33.6 272, 53, 409, 789| —33. 5 347, 768 523, 840; —33. 6 
Under 18, | | 
total. . . . |2, 899, 215 2, 547, 053| +13. 8 1, 612, 616 1, 492, 109) +8. 1/1, 286, 5991, 054, 4, 044 +22. 0 519, 069 735, 744) — 29. 4/243, 186/346, 405) —29. 8 275, 883/389, 339) —29. 1 
Under 14... 211, 592 95, 357 +121.9| 172,738 82, 982 +108. 2 38, 854 > +214. 0) 54,703) 38,160) +43. 4 40, 981 31,001; +32.2) 13,722; 7,159) +91.7 
eee b 952) +80.7) 245,417) 151,699) +61.8) 125,033 253) +134. 8) 92,977) 83,480 +11. 4) 49, 463) 51,391 —3.8) 43,514 3 9 35. 6 
15 3 5} +41.7| 372,617) 292, 986 +27.2| 261,374 +69. 2 124, 576 157,375, —20.8) 54,474) 78,948) —31.0 70,102; 78,427) — 6 
asaieuseen 5} +4.1) 484,721; 508 ) —4.8) 473,011 +15. 0 162, 116 2 278, 487; —41.8) 64, 293/115, 569) —44.4, 97, 823 », 91 40. 0 
17 —17.5| 337,123) 45 2} —26.0) 388, 327 , Of 242 52. 5| 33,975) 69,496; —51. 1) 50, 722|108, 746) —53. 4 
eer , —36.1) 160,903) 342,741) —53.1) 321,848; 412,64 2.1) 18,796) 44,325; —57.6) 44,749) 88,227; —49.3 
19_. 267, 206 418, 222; —36. 1 62,420) 178,475; —65.0; 204,786; 239, 747 —42.4) 10,471) 19,059) —45. 1) 27, 136) 46, 274 41.4 
| 





Table 7.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, 


and age group, 


October-December 1943 ' 






































Total | Male | Female 
Age group ee ] — ——_—_—_—_—— 
Total White ? Negro | Total White? | Negro | Total White? | Negro 
| 
el Ry aan | = - a 7 yy Pi ¥ 
Total. -..-..-- 1, 382, 037 |1, 195, 564 | 186, 473 483, 674 | 419,003 | 64,671 | 898,363 | 776,561 | 121,802 
Under 15__....- 147, 680 | 137,175 10, 505 90, 444 81,916 | 8, 528 57, 236 55, 259 1, 977 
I icainuiice 472, 541 | 417, 192 55,349 | 182,009 | 156,560 | 25,449 | 290, 532 
ciscmacoue 113, 588 | 81, 443 32, 145 27, 702 21, 390 6,312 | 85, 886 
25-29 4 86,877 | 64,812 22, 065 17, 309 13,235 | 4,074 69, 568 
30-34....... -| 91,373 | 73, 586 17, 787 18, 072 14,753 | 3,319] 7: 
Saat | 96,043 | 81,010} 15,033 20,477 | 17, 239 3,238 | 75, 
40-44 ---| 88, 767 | 77, 513 11, 254 20, 920 17, 916 3, 004 67, 847 | , 25 
45-49 ---| 84,166 | 76,047 8,119} 21, 845 19,031 | 2,814] 62,3: 57,016} 5,3 
50-54 -| 70,004! 64, 637 5, 367 | 20,400} 18,083| 2317] 49, 46,554 | 3,050 
55-59. » 54, 225 50, 484 3, 741 19, 362 17, 383 1, 979 34, 863 33,101} 1, 762 
eer 36, 603 34, 328 2, 275 16, 894 15, 503 , 391 | 19, 709 18, 825 | 884 
i iaideate 22, 580 21, 003 1,577] 14,031 12,830] 1,201} 8,549] 98,173 | 376 
70 and over... --- 17, 203 | 16, 186 1,017 vod 13, 965 13, 072 893 | 3, 238 | 3, 114 | 2 
| 
Unknown....---! 387 148 0 | 244 92 152 143 | 56 87 
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2,782 soatienes whose sex and/or race 


1 Excludes A 
Also excluded from the data are applica- 


is unknown. 


Under the Railroad 
Retirement Act* 


During February, the certification 
of 1,861 new monthly benefits of all 
types raised the cumulative total cer- 
tified to more than a quarter of a 
million. Cumulative benefit pay- 
ments, including lump-sum death 
benefits paid to survivors of 80,000 
covered workers, rose to $777 million, 
of which $11.3 million, a new monthly 
high, was disbursed in February. 


Employee annuities—New appli- 
cations—1,513—were at the lowest 





* Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board, in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board. 


tionsreceived from War Department civilianemployees, 
2 Represents all races other than Negro. 


monthly number during the current 
fiscal year, though new certifications 
outnumbered those in January. For 
the second month, more than 1,000 
employee annuities were terminated 
by death. The average monthly num- 
ber of deaths reported during the 8 
months of the current fiscal year has 
been almost 15 percent above the cor- 
responding figure a year ago. By the 
end of February, 51,300 annuities, 27 
percent of the total number certified, 
had been terminated by death. Ter- 
minations for other reasons have to- 
taled 1,266, leaving 137,000 annuities 
at an average monthly amount of 
$66.45 in force at the end of the 


month. 


Pensions.—Almost as many deaths 
of pensioners were reported during 





February as in January, which re- 
corded the highest number in nearly 
3 years. These increases were not 
anticipated, since the number of 
deaths was expected to decline with 
the gradual decrease in the number 
in force. The 22,000 pensioners still 
on the rolls at the end of the month 
represented 45 percent of the original 
group taken over by the Board. 


Survivor payments.—New certifica- 
tions of monthly benefits to survivors 
totaled 112. The 3,590 survivor and 
584 death-benefit annuities in force 
on February 29 averaged $31.90 and 
$35.40 a month, respectively. 

The number of lump-sum death 
benefits certified, 1,326, was the largest 
in any month since July 1943, and the 
average benefit certified, $393.46, was 
the largest on record. Of the 80,000 
benefits of this type certified through 
February, 73,800 were paid to sur- 
vivors of employees, 4,800 to survivors 
of applicants, and 1,500 to survivors 
of employee annuitants. Despite the 
deduction of monthly payments made 
during the lifetime of the annuitants, 
the average payment to their sur- 
vivors, $236.98, was slightly higher 
than the average of $231.87 paid at 
the death of employees. The rela- 
tively few annuitants who die shortly 
after retirement, before exhausting 
lump-sum benefit rights, generally 
include a large proportion who had 
had almost continuous service since 
1936, and had reached their peak 
earning power shortly before retire- 
ment. In the great majority of annu- 
itant-death cases, however, no sur- 
vivor benefit rights exist, 
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Table 8.—Railroad retirement: Annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
by class of benefit, February 19441 





Total 


Death-benefit 


Pensions to former 
annuities 3 


Survivor annuities 























Employee annuities carrier pensioners 
Period and action 
| | | 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number Amount | Number Amount | Number} Amount 

| | | 

In force Jan. 31, 1944................- } 163,039 | $10, 518, 551 | 136,533 | $9, 063, 011 22, 374 | $1, 321, 839 3,559 | $113, 546 | 573 $20, 153 
During February 1944: | | | | 
Initial certifications_.........-..--- 1, 861 127, 710 1, 749 | 123, 750 0 | 0 | 43 1, 371 69 2, 588 
Terminations by death (deduct) ---_| 1, 495 | 93, 333 1, 028 67, 649 397 23, 208 | 12 409 58 | 2, 065 
In force as of Feb. 29, 1944.......-.--- 163, 421 10, 555, 490 137, 268 9, 121, 543 | 21, 979 1, 298, 754 3, 590 114, 515 | 584 20, 676 
| | ) ee 0006 906 [oie | eo | | ok | eee 28, 306 
| | } 


Total payments (net)-.......--------- 








1 For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, October 1942, p. 25. 
Data for initial certifications are for period in which payment was certified, not 
for period in which it began to accrue. Data for terminations by death are for 
period in which notice of death was received, not for period in which beneficiary 
died. In-force data represent certifications less terminations by death; they are 
adjusted for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations for reasons other 
than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from disability, commutation 


basis ended on approximately the 20th, terminations are reported through the 
10th, and total payments are on calendar-month basis. Cents omitted. 

2 In a few cases, payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of death 
of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. Terminations in- 
clude those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which death- 
benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of latter type. 

3 Includes $530,627 for lump-sum death benefits. 


to lump-sum payment). 


Amount of Monthly Benefits 
in Force, June 30, 1943 


At the end of 1942-43, 160,000 
monthly annuities and pensions of all 
types were in force. Employee an- 
nuities made up 82.3 percent of the to- 
tal, pensions to former carrier pen- 
sioners, 15.2 percent, survivor annui- 
ties, 2.1 percent, and death-benefit 
annuities under the 1935 act, 0.4 per- 
cent. If allowance is made for the 
few cases in which the same indi- 
vidual was receiving both a survivor 
and death-benefit annuity, and those 


Certifications are reported on an accounting-month 


in which the death-benefit annuity 
was divided among two or more bene- 
ficiaries, individuals on the rolls were 
receiving, on the average, $64.23 a 
month. 

Employee annuities—The average 
monthly amount received by the 132,- 
000 employee annuitants on the rolls 
on June 30, 1943, was $66.10 (table 9). 
The average monthly amount in force 
has been increasing for the past 5 
years by an average of $0.18 each year. 
This small but regular increase is a 
reflection of the steady rise in the 
average amount of new annuities cer- 


tified. Even though the average 
amount of annuities terminated by 
death has also been increasing, the 
number of such cases is still consider- 
ably less than the number added. 
Three-fifths of the annuitants were 
receiving monthly payments of at 
least $60; one-fifth were receiving $90 
or more. The maximum annuity of 
$120 was payable in about 1 percent 
of the cases. 

Age annuities beginning at age 65 
or over constituted 75 percent of all 
annuities in force. The largest con- 
centration of age annuities was in the 


Table 9.—Railroad retirement: Distribution of annuities and pensions in force on June 30, 1943, by monthly amount and type of benefit 





Death-benefit 


| Pensions | Survivor | 

































































Employee annuities ! | annuities annuities 
| | | 
a ae re i hal | | | | 
| Age annuities beginning— | Disability annuities based on— | 
Total 
| ro GS | . . — 
Monthly amount } At poy | Before age 65 | ee | sae | | Per- | Per- Per- 
} ee: : ie ae | Num-| ®t | Num. | 2 | Num- | cent 
7 . age age age 
| | | | ber | asces. | Der | src ber rp eal 
Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | | Per- | distri- | distri- | distri- 
. cent- | ; cent- | x; | cent- | 4; | cent- | »; | cent- bution | bution bution 
Num-| ‘age | Num-| ‘age | Num-| ‘age | Num-| age | Num- | age 
ber | aistri- | eT | aistri-| €* | aistri-| Pe | aistri- | PF | distri- | | 
bution | bution bution bution | | bution | 
& : - | : | a | cal | 
| EEC ea 131, 772 100.0 | 98, 663 100.0 | 7,898 100.0 | 18, 252 | 100.0 6,959 | 100.0 | 24,270 100.0 3,409 | 100.0 594 | 100.0 
Under $10.00_.......----- 1,019 8 821 | -8 17 | 2 1 | (2) 180 | 2.6 28 on 160 4.7 11 | i. 
$10.00-19.99...........--- 5, 031 3.8 | 3,840 | 3.9 | 63 8 6 @) 4 8 3.4 | I 78 3. 
Smee-seee. .............. 8, 198 6.2 | 6,172 6.3] 218| 2.8 109 | 6 | 7 5.1 5 7 | 
$30.00-39.99__...... may 7, 890 6.0 5, 522 5.6 393 | 5.0 379 2.1 3.7 | 4 78 | 
$40.00-49.99_..._. ‘ 18, 431 14.0 | 15, 449 15.7 | 970 12.3 | 786 | 4.3 2.8 7a 38 
$50.00-59.99__.........- 2, 32 9.4 8, 973 | 9.1 1, 544 | 19.6 1, 097 | 6.0 | 2.2 | -6 9 | 
$60. 00-69. 99. _....--- i , 71S 12.7 | 12,351 12.5 1, 598 | 20. 2 2, 490 13.6 .2 | eI 3 | 
$70.00-79.99_........-.-- . 19, 155 14.5 | 13,631 | 13.8 1, 385 17.5 | 4,026 22. 1 .2 © 
$80.00-89.99_.........--.-- 16, 416 2.5 | 11,512 | 11.7 833 | 10.5 4, 048 | 22.2 | .0  : 
$90.00-99.99._........_- --| 11, 238 8.5 8, 130 8.2 491 6.2 2, 611 14.3 | 5.1 | By 
$100.00-109.99______- .---| 8,829 3. 7 6, 826 | 6.9 293 3.7 | 1,709 9.4 4 
$110.00-119.99__..._._--. 5, 062 3.8 4, 109 4.2 | 93 | 1.2 | 860 4.7 
ERC ee 1, 457 1.1 1, 327 og ee Seer eee 130 a 
Average monthly amount. $66. 10 $65. 81 $65. 17 $80. 16 
Average monthly amount 
66.77 66. 61 65. 63 | 80. 34 


on single-life basis -- 


| 





1 For employee annuities, the monthly amount represents the amount payable 
to annuitants after deductions, if any, for retirement before age 65 and for the 





election of joint and survivor options. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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$40—49.99 group, because of the opera- 
tion of the minimum-annuity pro- 
vision, which guarantees payment of 
$40 to most of the employees who re- 
tire after age 65. The average an- 
nuity in force on June 30 was $65.81. 
The distributions of each of the 
other three types of annuitants were 
considerably different from the 65- 
and-over group. Disability annui- 
tants with 30 years of service gener- 
ally received the highest amounts; 
they averaged $80.16, and 87 percent 
received $60 or more a month. 
Annuitants who qualify for age 
annuities beginning before age 65 
usually resemble those who qualify 
for disability annuities based on 30 
years of service in that both have the 
maximum service creditable and are 
to be found principally in occupations 
with relatively high monthly com- 
pensation. Age annuities, however, 
are reduced in amount for retire- 
ment before age 65—by as much as 
one-third when they become payable 
at age 60; consequently, they are 
lower than either disability annuities 
or age annuities beginning at age 65 
or later. The average annuity in 
force for the group under age 65— 
$65.17—reflected an average reduction 
of about $14 for earlier retirement. 
Disability annuities based on less 
than 30 years of service are also sub- 
ject to reduction since, by definition, 
these benefits begin before the em- 
ployee attains age 65. In addition, 
the service and, in general, the com- 
pensation for annuitants in this 
group are relatively low. As a re- 
sult, these annuities had the lowest 
average—$34.47—of the four types. 
Less than 4 percent of the annuities 
in force had been reduced by the em- 
ployee’s election of a joint and sur- 
vivor option to provide a monthly in- 
come for his wife after his death. 
Because of the reduction, the average 
annuity in force on June 30 was 
$66.10 instead of the $66.77 that would 
have been payable on a single-life 
basis. For joint and survivor an- 
nuities alone the difference between 
these two averages was about $19. 


Pensions.—Pensions equal the 
amounts previously awarded under 
private pension plans by the carriers, 
up to a maximum of $120; they are 
generally based on less liberal bene- 
fit formulas than that provided by 


the retirement act. More than 15 
percent of all pensions at the end 
of June 1943 fell in the $20-29.99 
group, but 55 percent were for $50 or 
more; 6 percent were paid at the 
maximum rate of $120a month. The 
average pension payment has been 
increasing from year to year, since 
many of the older individuals who 
retired in earlier years and received 
relatively small pensions have died; 
the average payment in force at the 
end of June was $59.11. 


Monthly survivor benefits—Sur- 
vivor annuities in force averaged 
$31.94. More than a fourth of the 
annuities were for $20-29.99 a month, 
and 82 percent fell between $10 and 
$49.99. In only 3 cases did the bene- 
fit exceed $90. Although the maxi- 
mum death-benefit annuity payable 
under the 1935 act is $60, the aver- 
age annuity in force, $35.67, was 
higher than the average survivor 
annuity; almost 70 percent of the 
death benefits were $20—$49.99. 





Social and Economic Data 


Income Payments 
to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals in 
February amounted to $12.9 billion, 2 
percent more than in January and 14 
percent above the level a year earlier. 
Compensation of employees had in- 
creased 15 percent in the 12 months to 
$9.2 billion, nearly three-fourths of 
all income payments. 

Entrepreneurial income, which 
totaled $2.4 billion, or about a fifth of 
income payments, was 2 percent more 
than in January but only 8 percent 
above the amount in February 1943. 
Dividends and interest payments of 
$891 million were 10 percent above 
such payments a year earlier. 

Government ailowances to depend- 
ents of members of the armed forces 
continued to rise more rapidly than 
the other segments of income pay- 
ments, but they are still a relatively 
small part of total income payments. 
The $165 million paid in military al- 
lowances was 8 percent more than in 
January and nearly three times the 
amount paid out in February last 
year. 

Direct relief payments in February 
remained unchanged at $79 million. 
The total expenditure for public aid 
has varied only slightly in the past 12 
months. 

Social insurance and related pay- 
ments totaled $154 million, an in- 
crease of 3 percent from the January 
figure and of 8 percent from that in 
February 1943. 


Social Insurance and 
Related Payments 


Payments in February under the 
selected social insurance programs 
shown in table 2 rose 3 percent over 
January payments to $84 million. 

Unemployment benefits under the 
State programs continued the upswing 
started in December; payments of ap- 
proximately $6.2 million were 17 per- 
cent higher than last month. Rail- 
road unemployment benefits ($67,000 
in February) declined 10 percent from 
the level in January, when railroad 
unemployment reached its seasonal 
peak. Although compensation for 
unemployment under the State and 
railroad programs was, respectively, 
43 percent and 58 percent less than in 
February 1943, the growth in pay- 
ments under the other programs 
shown in the table was sufficient to 
bring the February total to 6.5 per- 
cent above that a year ago. 

Retirement, disability, and survivor 
payments increased slightly in Febru- 
ary; moreover, the total of $76 million 
was 13 percent above the February 
1943 figure. Monthly retirement pay- 
ments under the Social Security Act 
($9.1 million) were 20 percent above 
such payments a year ago while 
monthly survivor payments rose 34 
percent to $5.8 million. Under the 
veterans’ program, monthly retire- 
ment and disability payments and 
monthly survivor payments both in- 
creased about 12 percent, the former 
to $30.6 million and the latter to $10.6 
million. 

Lump-sum payments under each of 
the four programs were higher than a 


a on an ok i te i ae td 


a a a 
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year ago. Such payments totaled $3.2 
million, of which slightly more than 
half was paid under the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

Refunds of contributions to em- 
ployees who had left the Federal civil 
service maintained the high level of 
the last few months and were four 
times those in February 1943. These 
refunds of $1.7 million accounted for 
2 percent of all payments under the 
selected social insurance programs as 
compared with 0.5 percent in February 
last year. 

Approximately 1.4 million individ- 
uals received monthly retirement or 
disability payments under the four 
programs; 692,000 survivors received 
monthly benefits and 18,000, iump- 
sum payments. Unemployment com- 
pensation was paid to 105,000 persons. 
The 791,000 monthly beneficiaries of 
the social security program represent 
494,000 families. The 241,000 benefi- 
ciaries receiving monthly retirement 
or survivor payments under the rail- 
road and civil-service retirement pro- 
grams equal approximately the num- 
ber of families receiving benefits, since 
these programs do not provide supple- 
mentary payments for wives and chil- 
dren of retired or disabled workers. 
The 1 million monthly beneficiaries 
under the veterans’ program repre- 
sent at least 934,000 families. 


Civil Service Commission 
Retirement Systems, 1942-43 


At the end of June 1943 nearly 75,- 
000 beneficiaries were on the rolls of 
the retirement systems administered 
by the Civil Service Commission. 
about 99 percent of the annuitants 
were receiving benefits under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act; of the re- 
mainder, 735 had qualified under the 
Canal Zone Retirement Act, and only 
105 under the Alaska Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 

Benefits based on age or service ac- 
counted for nearly three-fourths of 
the total, and those based on disabil- 
ity, for nearly all the rest; only 0.1 
percent were survivor benefits payable 
under joint and survivor elections. 
This distribution differs slightly from 
that for the annuitants added to the 
rolls during the fiscal year 1942-43; 
of the latter, 69.0 percent had been re- 
tired for age or service, 30.6 percent 
were disabled, and 0.4 percent were 
survivors. 
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Summary data on these three re- 
tirement systems are carried regularly 
in the BuLLetin; the present discus- 
sion, based on the “Retirement Report, 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1943” of 
the Civil Service Commission, pro- 
vides greater detail than is available 
monthly. Most of the report relates 
to operations under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act; and the remainder of 
this discussion is confined to those 
operations. 

War conditions, the rise in the age 
at which retirement is mandatory, and 
the reemployment of many persons 
who had passed the mandatory age 
kept in jobs many Government em- 
ployees who had met the age and 
service requirements for an annuity. 
The war was also responsible for the 
unprecedentedly large number— 
111,000—of employees who received 
refunds of contributions upon their 
separation from the Federal service. 
These refunds averaged only $64 in 


1942-43, about half the average a 
year earlier, when only two-fifths as 
many persons received them. 

At the end of 1942-43, about 2.8 mil- 
lion civilian employees of the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment were covered by the retirement 
system. A year earlier the number 
was 2.0 million. The proportion cov- 
ered dropped, however, from 91 per- 
cent of all employees in the executive 
branch in 1941-42 to 85 percent in 
1942-43, 

The increase in the number of per- 
sons covered and the increase in the 
salary deduction rate from 3.5 to 5.0 
percent caused employee contribu- 
tions in 1942-43 to mount to $226 mil- 
lion, more than two and a half times 
the previous year’s total. 

The annuitants under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act are classified 
as follows: retired on account of age 
(43.1 percent); retired for disability 
(26.5 percent); either voluntarily or 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-44 ' 


[In millions; data corrected to Apr. 7, 1944] 









































| | 
| | Entre- Public aid | 7. 
| | , _| Preneu- ad Social | 
wos | , rial Divi- | | _insur- | Militar 
Calendar year and Total 2 Nes of income, dends | ance aun allow. 
| | 
month | | employ: | met” | snftday | Work | Direct | related | ances 
ees 3 fi and. | relief 4 relief 5 Ps 6 
| | royalties | 
eae $68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 $9, 785 $2, 155 | $672 5 er 
1937 72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 836 , 02 
1938. .... 66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 
a e | 70,793 43, 870 13, 441 8, 891 1, 870 | 1,071 
eer | 76,210 48, 218 14, 313 9,175 | 1, 577 | 1, 098 
| ------| 92,710] 60,262 18, 599 9, 761 213} 1112 
OSs | 116, 653 79, 642 23, 933 9, 441 586 | 1, 061 1, 844 $136 
ai oned iishicemntewae | 142,227 100, 730 27, 699 10, 070 58 939 1, 705 1, 020 
1943 
ERIE 11, 328 7, 968 2, 257 807 15 81 142 58 
c- | 11, 533 8, 074 2, 348 814 il 78 143 64 
Pi bkdsediitascanhenk 11, 659 8, 188 2, 351 821 7 77 140 75 
SSE 11, 718 8, 267 2, 329 827 4] 76 141 74 
| ES | 11,871 8, 409 2, 326 836 2 | 77 140 80 
ees a 8, 485 2, 318 843 0 77 141 | 83 
Rs Laanadadkbaded } 12,045 8, 539 2, 348 851 0 77 140 | 89 
September-.........--- | 12,044 8, 598 2, 274 857 0 7 141 | 95 
NS, Siectinksiing curiae 12,177 8, 691 2, 301 864 0} 7 143 100 
November......--....-- 12, 359 8, 809 2, 346 870 0 78 144 | 112 
December. .-....-.-.---- 12, 476 8, 900 2, 337 | 878 0 79 148 | 134 
1944 
PE Disndennsaiee 12, 656 9, 002 2, 386 885 0 | 79 150 | 153 
February....---.-.-..-| 12, 899 9,170) 2, 440 | 891 0} 79 | 154 165 
| | ! 











1Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial 
income, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasoné al variation. 

2 Includes veterans’ bonus; for totals for years 
1936-42 see October 1943 Bulletin; February pay- 
ments were less than $500,000. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and re- 
lated programs. Includes industrial pensions and 
payments to the armed forces. 

‘ Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC. Excludes earnings of persons employed 
on other Federal agency projects financed from emer- 
gency funds; such earnings are included in compensa- 
tion of employees. 

* Payments to recipients under 3 special public 


assistance programs and general assistance, value of 
food stamps issued by Food Distribution ‘Adminis- 
tration under food stamp plan, and subsistence pay- 
ments certified by Farm Security Administration. 

6 Payments under programs of old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, 
and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, workmen’s 
compensation, State unemployment compensation, 
and railroad unemployment insurance. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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involuntarily separated after 30, 15, 
or 5 years’ service (30.3 percent); and 
the survivors of deceased annuitants 
who had made a joint and survivor 
election (0.1 percent). 

Age retirants had had an average 
of 28 years in Government service and 
had paid contributions which, with 
interest, amounted to $1,110. Their 
average retirement allowance was 
$969 a year, only 10 percent of which 
had been purchased with their own 
contributions. Women made up 10 
percent of this group. 

One of every 4 disabled beneficiaries 
wasawoman. Although disabled em- 
ployees are entitled to benefits at any 
age after 5 years of credited service, 
disabled annuitants on the rolls June 
30, 1943, had served 21.2 years on the 


average. Their average annuity was 
$801, of which 9 percent had been pur- 
chased with employee contributions. 
Persons who had retired voluntarily 
after at least 30 years of service (14 
percent of all annuitants) had an av- 
erage period of service of 34.9 years. 
Their annuities were the highest, av- 
eraging $1,229, of which 11 percent 
was purchased with their own con- 
tributions. Only 7 percent of this 
group of annuitants were women. 
Persons retired involuntarily after 
30 years’ service (10 percent of the to- 
tal) had an average of 32.1 years of 
Government service. Their average 
retirement allowance was $1,180, of 
which about 7 percent had been pur- 
chased with employee contributions. 
Of this group, 7 percent were women. 


Workers retired voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily after serving from 5 to 30 
years and_ survivor’ beneficiaries 
equaled only 6 percent of all annui- 
tants. Survivors, who are eligible for 
annuities only if the deceased annui- 
tant had elected a reduced benefit 
during his lifetime, are a small group, 
partly because the joint and survivor- 
ship elections did not become effective 
until January 1940. Of the provisions 
for retirement with less than 30 years’ 
service, only the one covering invol- 
untary separation after at least 15 
years’ service was in effect before Jan- 
uary 1942. Most of the annuitants re- 
ceiving benefits under the January 
1942 amendments had been added 
during 1942-43; with the passage of 
time, this group will undoubtedly 


‘ 


Table 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-44 ' 
[In thousands; data corrected to Apr. 5, 1944] 
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. . Re- 
Monthly retirement and dis- we . . ST eeeeann | oni 
| ability payments ? Survivor payments a 
} | ployees 
Calendar year | Total | Monthly Lump-sum leav- 
andmonth | *°™ | - Cc ivil Sete - ——— —__—- -— —--—- ing 
| | Total | Social | Rail- ery- | Veter- | ; P ; ae) es Fed- | 
| Secu- road “fee ans ; Rail- | Veter- : Rail- | Civil | Veter-| eral Total 
| ke Retire-| a Admin- | Social | road ans | Social | road | Serv-| ans civil 
| rity ment Com- istra- | Secu-| Re- Ad- | Secu- te- ice Ad- serv- - 
Act 3 | mis- oe oo ~ oe fle . . a7 moti tion | ance 
| Act ¢ sion § tion’ | rity tire- | minis- | rity tire- | Com- | minis-| ice 5 1 tog Ae 
= Act’ | ment | tra- | Act® | ment | mis- | tra- ae Act 
| | | Act‘ | tion ® Act 4 | sion 5 | tion 1° 
—_ —$— —_ — ————— ——_— —— ——_—__ — a — — | | | CL —— — _ ——_— — — 
1936 $461, 760 |$458, 765 wey $683 |$51, 630 | $299, 001 $2 $99,992 | $4,062 $3,395 | $2,864 
1937 505, 143 09, 5: 40,001 | 53,694 | 299 660 444 | 96,370 4,401 | 3,684 3, 476 
1938 972, 926 | 575. 96, 766 | 56,118 | 301, 277 | | 1,388 |101, 492 $291 | 4,604 | 3,405 3, 3 
1939 1, 046, 006 .-|107, 282 | 58,331 | 307, 512 _.| 1,451 |109, 192 1,926 | 4,952 | 3,553 | 2, $5, 767 
1940 1, 191, 908 $21,075 |114, 166 | 62,019 | 317,851 |$7,784 | 1,448 (105, 696 2,497 | 5,810 | 3,960 3, 2 15, 889 
1941 1, 090, 104 | 55, 141 |119, 913 | 64,933 | 320,561 |25,454 | 1,559 (111, 799 3,421 | 6,170 » OL , 14, 537 
1942__.. 1, 137,073 | 780,364 | 80,304 |122,806 | 68,115 | 325, 265 |41, 702 | 1.603 {111,193 | 4,114 | 6,108 , 120 6, 357 6, 268 
1943.... 929, 415 838, 046 | 97, 257 (125,795 | 72,961 | 331,350 |57,763 | 1,704 |116, 133 | 17, 830 5, 560 | 7,344 , 350 | 10, 809 917 
1943 | | 
February ana 79, 2 200 | 67, 763 7,623 | 10,364 5,941 | 27,293 | 4,% 9, 332 | 1, 453 421 | 342 408 | 11,038 | 10,878 160 
March... ce | 68,778 | 7,781 | 10,386 5,968 | 27,416 | 4, 4 9,445 | 1,672] 414 435 870 | 10,887 | 10,744 142 
April... | | 69,230 | 7,871 | 10,444 | 5,985 | 27,410 | 4,6 9,530 | 1,635 517 417 781 7, 475 7, 369 106 
| ETS 69, 454 7,976 | 10, 386 6,022 | 27.449 4, 7: 9, 549 1, 665 565 367 907 6, 437 6, 383 54 
June af 49 | 69, 288 | 8, 10,432 | 6,067 | 27,456 | 4, 9,480 | 1.398 | 513 395 571 | 5,990 | 5.950 41 
July 3 aa 69, 702 . 193 | 10,447 | 6, 087 | 20 | 4, 8: 9, 309 1,418 517 367 817 | 5,5 5, 564 31 
August - 0 | 69,511 | 8,262 | 10,565 | 6,095 | 4, § 9, 427 1, 416 470 342 886 | 5,23 5, 191 43 
September E 70, 475 8, 358 | 10, 602 6, 180 | 5, 08 9, 845 1, 434 483 339 1, 544 4,477 4, 433 44 
October ; | 71,376 | 8,471 | 10,609 | 6,195 | | 5, 10, 200 1, 433 465 341 957 | 3,591 3, 546 44 
November... ..-.-.-.-| 76, 408 71, 912 8, 566 | 10,615 6, 228 5, 23 10, 244 1, 442 437 329 915 3, 582 3, 540 42 
December. | 79.019 73,250 | 8,686 | 10,643 | 6,280 | 5,43 10. 349 1, 468 445 13 333 1,453 | 4,316 | 4,274 42 
1944 
January 81, 537 74, 452 8,880 | 10, 637 6, 319 29, 523 | 5, 568 141 10, 502 1, 584 402 563 | 3 333 1, 738 5, 346 5, 271 75 
February 84, 344 76, 431 9,138 | 10, 665 6, 356 13 30,609 | 5, 763 147 (310,557 1, 725 531 587 | 3353 1, 689 6, 224 6, 156 67 
| | 
1 Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administration. Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments include accrued annuities 
Payments under Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts (including re- to date of death paid to survivors. Data for calendar years 1936-39 estimated 
troactive payments) and payments under Railroad Unemployment Insurance on basis of fiscal-year data. 
Act are amounts certified; payments under Civil Service Commission and Vet- 6 Veterans’ pensions and compensation payments 
erans Administration are disbursements minus cancellations; State unemploy- ? Represents widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly 
ment insurance payments are checks issued by State agencies. Totais are sums estimated. 
of unrounded figures, therefore may differ slightly from sums of rounded figures *§ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans 
2 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits * Represents survivor payments with respect to deaths of cover workers 
under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability under both the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period January 193 ust } 
payments to veterans. payments to covered workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which are not sur- 
3 Represents primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary vivor payments. 
beneficiaries. Partly estimated. 10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 
4 Amounts certified, minus eancelations. Monthly payments to survivors 1! Annual figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly figures unad- 
include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month justed. 
death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 2 1941, 1942, and 1943 annual figures adjusted for underpayments and recoveries | 
5’ Represents principally payments from civil-service retirement and disability of overpayments; monthly figures unadjusted. Y 


fund but includes also payments from Canal Zone retirement and disability fund 
and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund administered by Civil 


18 Preliminary estimate. 
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Chart 1.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, January 1938- 
February 1944 
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comprise an increasing proportion of 
the total. Workers retired voluntar- 
ily with at least 15 but less than 30 
years’ service represented 18 percent 
of all annuitants added during 1942- 
43 but only 3 percent of all annuitants 
on the roll at the end of the year. 

Persons retiring voluntarily after 
30 years’ service also made up a much 
larger proportion of tise beneficiaries 
entering the rolls during the year 
than of the total receiving benefits 
at the end of the year, 34 percent in 
contrast to 14 percent. Age retir- 
ants—that is, persons retired because 
they had reached the statutory maxi- 
mum age—comprised only 13 percent 
of the additions during the year, but 
43 percent of all beneficiaries on the 
rolls. 

War conditions as well as the 1942 
amendments to the act are undoubt- 
edly reflected in these shifts. Annu- 
ities resulting from involuntary sep- 
arations, which would naturally de- 
crease when Government employment 
is expanding rather than retrenching, 


Table 3.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by month, February 1943-February 1944 


{In thousands; data corrected to Apr. 5, 1944] 
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| Unemployment 
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SY Se eer ae a Employ-| “eeu 
Monthly re eae disability Survivor beneficiaries ees re- ficiaries 
— ceiving 
. ni Gabsiee ieee aia T refunds |— eerie 
Year and month Monthly | Lump-sum & — | State | Railroad 
Railros Civa |v Feds, | | unem- | Unem- 
Social tilroad | Civil eterans ederal | ‘ploy- ploy- 
Security | Retire- | Service | Adminis- : Railroad | x, | , Railroad |,;_; Pe civil ment | ment 
| Acti. ment Com- | tration‘ | Social | “Rotire. | Veterans | Social Retire- |Civil Ser-| Veterans service ® compen-| Insur- 
} * Act? | mission ? Security | “ment |44minis-| Security | “jrent |vice Com-) Adminis- | sation ance 
| | Act 5 | Act 8 tration ? Act | Act | mission | tration | eee A es? 
1943 | | | | | | | | 
February _-...-.- 364. 6 155. 4 73.4 622.0 | 269.7 | 3.9 | 311.2 | 10. 2 | 1.3 0.7 | 3.7 | 9.3) 208.6 3.5 
March..__.... 369. 9 155. 4 73.7 621.0 279. 2 3.9 311.9 | 11.9 | 1,2 | 8 | 4.4 14.8; 181.5 2.6 
oe 375.1 155. 6 74.0 620.8 | 288.2 3.9 312. 2 | 11.8 | 1.4 | 1.0 | 4.1 | 13.1 | 131.2 1.9 
re 380. 6 155. 6 74.4 621.9 | 297. 2 3.9 313.4 | 11.9 1.6 | -9| 3.8 | 13.0; 119.5 1.0 
ED 383. 9 156. 0 74.8 623.0 | 302.9 | 4.0 314.8 | 10. 0 | 1.4 | 9 | 3.8 | 12.2} 100.3 <7 
July ictogtlaan 390.7 156. 3 74.7 | 624.8 | 307.0 | 4.0 313.1 10. 2 | 1.4 | -9 | 3.7 | 20.9 90. 6 -5 
August are 393. 9 157. 1 75. 1 627.0 | 312. 4 | 4.1 313.9 | 10. 2 | 1.3 | 8 | 3. 2 | 22.3 | 88.8 +7 
September-..-- 397.3 157.7 75.5 | 629.1 21.5 | 4.1} 315.6 | 10. 2 | 1.3 | 1.0 | 3.5 | 27.5 | 74.5 a 
October-__....-- 401.3 158. 1 76.0 633.7 | 5 | 4.1 | 318. 4 | 10.1 | 1.2 | 1.3 | 3.4 | 17.3 | 60.7 of 
November... _-- 405.9 158. 6 76.6 640. 1 336.9 | 4.1] 320. 5 | 10.2 | 1,2 -8 | 3.4 18.4 | 56. 4 -7 
December.- ---. 411.4 159. 0 76. 8 648.6 | 344. 6 | 4.1 | 322.7 | 10. 5 1.2 1,4 | 3.3 | 25. 6 64.4 -7 
| | 
1944 | | | 
| | | | } | 
January - --.-- F 419.3 158.9 77.5 663. 1 352. 8 4.1 323. 4 | 11.2 1.0 | 1.0 | 3.3 | 29.8 | 84.0 1.3 
February ------- $27.9 159. 2 77.5 687. 5 | 363.1 | 4.2 325.1 | 12. 2 | 1.3 | 1.0 | 3.5 26.9 104.0 1.2 








1 Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children for whom benefits were 
certified. 

2? Annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of month; includes disability 
annuitants. 

3 See table 2, footnote 5. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under 
joint and survivor elections. Figures not adjusted for suspension of annuities 
of persons reemployed under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 
24, 1942. 

4 Veterans receiving pensions and compensation. 

5 Widows, parents, and children for whom benefits were certified. 

6 Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and 
next of kin recei ving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on roll as 
of 20th of month. Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities 
are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals shari ng 1 death-benefit annuity are 
counted as 1. 


7 Widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans on whose account pay- 
ments were made during month. 

8 For Social Security Act, deceased wage earners whose survivors received 
payments under either the 1935 or 1939 act; for Railroad Retirement Act, de- 
ceased wage earners whose survivors received payments certified in month ended 
on 20th calendar day; for Civil Service Commission, employees who died before 
retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose survivors 
received payments; for Veterans Administration, survivors or other persons 
entitled to reimbursement for expenditures in connection with burial of deceased 
veterans. 

* See table 2, footnote 5, for programs covered. 

10 Represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. 

11 Represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unemployment 
in a 14-day registration period. 
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accounted for only 3 percent of the 
annuities added during the year but 
for 13 percent of all annuities paid at 
the end of the fiscal year. Annuities 
resulting from voluntary separations 
made up 54 percent of the additions 
to the roll, but were only 17 percent 
of the total at the year end. Persons 
who voluntarily retired during 1942-43 
had average periods of service at least 
as great as persons retiring volun- 
tarily in earlier years. This fact sug- 
gests that Federal workers have not 
been disposed to claim their annuities 
as soon as they become eligible in or- 
der to look for nongovernmental jobs 
in this period of plentiful employment. 

For most of the groups of benefi- 
ciaries, annuities awarded during the 
year were higher on the average than 
the value of all annuities in force at 
the end of the year. Of the year’s 
awards, 20 percent were for $1,200 and 
18 percent were for more than this 
amount. The average annuity 
awarded during the year was $986 and 
the average for all annuities in force 
on June 30, $966. Persons beginning 
to receive annuities during the fiscal 
year have made contributions which, 
with interest, amounted to $1,581 and 
would have purchased 13 percent of 
the average annuity. The average 
contribution of all persons on the 
rolls was $1,135, which could have 
purchased only 10 percent of the aver- 
age annuity. Women represented 20 
percent of the accessions to the rolls 
during the fiscal year in contrast to 
only 14 percent of all annuitants at 
the end of the year. 


Financial and 
Economic Data 


Receipts 


Federal social security tax receipts 
in February amounted to $369 mil- 
lion—the largest monthly amount on 
record and 10 percent above receipts a 
year earlier, when the previous high 
was recorded (table 5). Despite this 
increase, these taxes were only 13 per- 
cent of all Federal receipts during the 
month, as compared with 28 percent 
in February 1943. That total more 


than doubled in this period, because 
other Federal taxes had almost tripled. 

Collections under the Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act in February 


were lower than in the second month 
of the preceding quarter (table 6). 
Combined receipts for January and 
February indicate that collections for 
the quarter will be considerably less 
than in the last quarter of 1943, 
though the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics unadjusted index of weekly wages 
in manufacturing increased appreci- 
ably for October-December, the pe- 
riod on which collections for the first 
quarter of 1944 are based. Collections 
declined similarly in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1943 following an increase in 
pay rolls. These declines are largely 
attributable to the number of persons 
whose total 1943 wages exceeded $3,- 
000—the maximum taxable in a year— 
by the end of the third or during the 
fourth quarter. Collections also de- 
clined in the first quarter of 1943, but 
not to the extent anticipated for the 
first quarter of 1944. 

Quarterly averages for three major 
economic indexes and Federal insur- 
ance contributions based on wages 
paid are shown in table 4. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board unadjusted index 
of industrial production, which had 
risen almost continuously since early 
in 1940, reached its peak in October 
1943. Declines in the 2 succeeding 
months brought the average 
for the fourth quarter—245 (1935- 
1939=100)—to that for the third 
quarter of the year. In the latter 
half of 1943 the Nation’s industrial 
plant probably reached its peak pro- 
duction capacity, and it is unlikely 
that production can expand much 
further in 1944. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
dex of weekly wage earners also 
tended to level off in the last quarter 
of 1943, but the index of weekly wages 
was 3 percent higher in the fourth 
quarter. At the end of 1943, aggre- 
gate wages in durable-goods indus- 
tries were nearly five times the 
amount in 1939, while total wages in 
nondurable-goods industries had only 
doubled. This difference is due 
partly to difference in the average 
workweek in 1943—46.6 hours for the 
durable-goods industries and 42.5 
hours for nondurable-goods produc- 
tion. January and February re- 
ceipts, based on October-December 
taxable wages, indicated that Federal 
insurance contributions would show 
a decrease of approximately 9 per- 
cent from the fourth quarter of 1943 
to the first quarter of 1944. 


The index of industrial activity for 
the first 2 months of the first quarter 
of 1944 remained the same as in the 
last month of 1943. The index of 
weekly wage earners was 166.7 in 
January and 165.7 in February, a de- 
cline of less than 1 percent. 

Federal unemployment tax collec- 
tions during February totaled $116.5 
million; receipts of $130.8 million 
during January and February, repre- 
senting the major portion of col- 
lections on 1943 pay rolls, were 16 
percent above collections in the first 
2 months of 1943. The States col- 
lected $304 million in unemployment 
taxes during January and February; 
in the same months of 1943, State 
collections totaled $302 million. 
Collections in February under the 
Carriers Taxing Act and the Rail- 


» road Unemployment Insurance Act 


were lower by 45 and 41 percent, re- 
spectively, than in the same months 
of 1943. 


Table 4.—Average indexes of industrial 
production, wage earners, weekly wages, 
and Federal insurance contributions, by 
quarter, 1939—February 1944 














| oe Botnet 
| ofin- | Index | Index a 
? ° | dus- jof wage of a A 
Year and quarter | trial | earn- | weekly ‘ a. 
produc-| ers? | wages? — 
1 | at 
ton millions) 
1939 | | | 
a 100 | 95.3 93. 7 $133.3 
Second.........- 100 96.4 94.4 139. 5 
RARITIES 110 100.8 | 99. 3 141.8 
Rs tenesaae | 125 | 107.6 | 112.7 153.1 
1940 | 
eee | 115 | 104.0| 107.5 148.6 
Second...........| 118] 1024] 106.4| 161.2 
: ee } 127] 107.7] 1146] 164.7 
Fourth........ | 138 | 116.1 | 129.5 162.8 
1941 | 
sea 144 119.9 139.6 | 170.9 
Second..........-] 158 | 128.8 160.7 192. 2 
_ , ae | 170 138.4 | 178.5 207.7 
i aibekaiscee | 175 141.4 191.3 218.5 
1942 
Seer 180 | 142.1 | 208.0 222. 8 
ES 191 148.1 | 228.2 246.7 
, | arses 206 | 156.7 | 253.1 264. 5 
aaa 220; 162.4) 279. 278. 5 
1943 | | 
First___-. ie 228 | 166.3 297.6 276.7 
=a 237 167.9 313.4 310.7 
Tewe........... M6) Bas! S86 333. 2 
ee | 245 170.3 | 332.4 318.8 
| | 
1944 
First (2 months) (4 mM |} & 286. 1 
| 





1 Based on unadjusted monthly index of Federal 
Reserve Board; 1935-39=100 

2 Based on unadjusted monthly index of U. 8S 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1939=100. 

3 Contributions reported for one quarter are based 
on wages earned in covered employment in preced- 
ing quarter. 

4 Not available. 
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Expenditures 

Federal expenditures in February 
for administration and grants to 
States under the Social Security Act— 
$33 million—were $8 million more 
than in February 1943. The total 
for the first 8 months of the current 
fiscal year, however, was slightly less 
than that for the corresponding 
months of 1942-43 (table 7), al- 
though increases occurred in grants 
for old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, public health work, and ma- 
ternal and child health services. 

Total Federal expenditures in Feb- 
ruary were approximately 28 percent 


higher than in February 1943. Ex- 
penditures under the Social Security 
Act and by the Railroad Retirement 
Board accounted for 3.5 percent of 
the February total as compared with 
4.1 percent in February 1943. 
Federal expenditures, including 
those from trust accounts, exceeded 
receipts by $5.5 billion. This excess 
was accompanied by increases of 
$12.4 billion in the public debt and of 
$6.9 billion in the general fund bal- 
ance of the Treasury. The increase in 
net investments of the two social se- 
curity trust funds was equivalent to 
2.9 percent of the increase in the pub- 
lic debt, and combined holdings of the 


two funds at the end of February— 
$10.3 billion—represented 5.7 percent 
of the interest-bearing public debt. 

The computed average rate of in- 
terest on the public debt declined to 
1.951 percent at the end of the month. 
Special obligations issued to either of 
the two trust funds in March con- 
tinued to bear an interest rate of 1% 
percent. 


Status of Trust Accounts 


Old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund.—Assets of the trust fund, 
which rose $235 million during Febru- 
ary, totaled $5,072 million at the end 
of the month (table 8). New invest- 


Table 5.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-44 


[In millions] 


General and special accounts 


-ublic debt 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Receipts of Federal 
Government 


Expenditures 4 of Federal Government 


ipts (+) or | 





Under the 





Act 





Under the 
Railroad Re- 
tirement Board 


6 excess rece 
—) 





| Social Security 
| 
} 
| 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Pericd - 
x3 Fa 
| ~ 
= 7 
| | 33 
£2 
o | Be 
| 3 213 z 
Fiscal year: } | 
1936-37 _  - - $5,294 | $252 | (7) $5,042 |$8,442 | $183 | $265 
1937-88........... 6, 242 604 $150 5,488 | 7,626 291 387 3 
1938-39... ... “ ), 668 631 109 4,928 | 9,210 342 503 3 
1939-40_..........| 5,925 | 712 126 | 5,087 | 9,537 379 539 8 
1940-41 ____ ..-| 8, 269 788 144 | 7,337 |13,372 447 661 74 
1941-42. __._-. ..|13,668 1,016 178 12,474 (33, 265 501 869 10 
1942-43 __- ....|23, 385 (1, 289 219 21,877 |79, 282 504 1,103 8 
8 months ended: 
February 1942..._| 6,130 | 751 87 5,292 |17, 368 357 629 7 
February 1943____|10, 312 954 115 9,243 48, 396 357 799 5 
February 1944 26,210 1,096 136 24,978 61,361 355 918 4 
1943 
February - 336 & 25 235 1 
a 6 44 37 1 1 
April aa 47 3 59 41 1 
EE " 276 6 37 262 (7) 
June 6 51 15 (7) 1 
July 47 l 58 41 (7) 
August __-- 295 15 52 284 (*) 
September 4 49 32 ) (’) 
October - 45 1 57 39 (7) 
November. - - - 284 8 2,078 40 271 () 
December... - - - - 5 56 5, 676 24 1 1 
1944 
a 48 1 2,730 7,602 58 32 (7) 
February - -.----..- 369 4 2,381 8,112 33 250 (7) 





1 Beginning July 1940, Treasury reports of net receipts and expenditures of gen- 
eral and special accounts exclude appropriations to old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund minus reimbursements to Treasury for administrative expenses; 
such net appropriations are included in this table for comparison with previous 
periods. 

2 Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. 

3 Represents total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent of 
collections under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 6, foot- 
note 5). 


4 Checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Excludes public-debt retirement. 


§ Includes administrative expenses under Wagner-Peyser Act for employment 








expenditures ( 


Railroad retirement account 


retirement account 


A 
S 
a 
~~ 
> 
o 
I 
oC 
GS 
pm] 
RH 
n 
‘s 
> 
> 
a 
77 
oc 
Fy 
- 


Excess receipts (+)or expenditures (—) 
Change in general fund balance 


Unemployment trust fund 


Trust accounts, etc., 


Transfers to railroad 




















bes b 
3 | — 3 
Bs = Bs 
< | = < 
| | | | 
_..---.|$7, 993 |—$3,149 | +$374 | —$128 | $36,425 | $267 | $312 ...| $35, 846 
$146 | 6,799 | —1,384 +306 | —338 37, 165 662 | 872! $66) 35, 565 
107 | 8,255 | —3,542 | +890 +622 | 40,440 1,177 1,267 67 | 37,929 
12 8,490 | —6,312 +137 —947 42,968 1,738 1,710 79 39, 441 
124 |12,133 | —5, 103 —148 +742 48,961 |2,381 2,273 74 44, 233 
141 31,744 —19,598 —3,506| +358 72, 422 202 139 92 65, 989 
215 |77,452 |—55,897 |—1,861 | +6, 515 7 4,36 178 | 127,914 
109 |16,266 |—11, 238 |—1, 252 | +929 102 56, 595 
180 |47,055 |—38,085 |—1,115 | +2, 401 187 | 106, 235 
228 59,856 _—35,151 |—1,611 | +9, 649 322 | 172, 490 
| 
pe deaioek 6, 093 —5, 164 —122 | —2,331 | 114,024 3,632 3,970 187 | 106, 235 
..-| 7,316 | —2, 147 —549 | —1,213 | 115,507 |3,893 3,992 | 176 | 107,446 
35 | 7,371 | —5,952 +48 | +8,438 | 129,849 |3,880 4,016 | 200 12 
> 7,398 | —5, 955 —39 +70 | 135,913 |3,880 4, 235 189 
coe 8,311 | —3,758 | —206 | —3,180 | 13 3} 14,237 4,367 | 178 7 
161 | 6,893 | —5, 105 —635 —912 | 141,524 |4,224 4,405 | 332 | 132, 563 
7 5 | —4,896 +131 | —2,231 | 144,059 |4,224 4,708 321 | 134, 806 
—2, 087 —410 |+11, 794 | 158,349 |4,499 4,740 | 310 
34 —5,426 | —132 | +1,139 | 165,047 |4,499 4,768 | 332 
pawacund —5, 740 +290 | —4,338 | 166,158 4,499 5, 056 321 
eS —1,716 —667 | —2,664 | 165,877 4,779 5,095 | 310 
34 | 7,478 | —4,823 —14 —55 | 170,659 |4,768 5,166 333 | 160,392 
7,829 | —65, 359 —173 | +6,916 | 183,107 |4,868 5,427 | 322 | 172,490 





service administration, July 1540-December 1941, but excludes grants to States 
under that act; the latter are included in “all other.” From Jan. 1 through 
Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of employment services 
in the States. Excludes administrative expenses incurred by Treasury prior to 
July 1940 in administration of title II of Social Security Act and Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act. Also excludes funds for disease and sanitation investi- 
gations of Public Health Service. 

6 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight of 
gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage, 

7 Less than $500,900. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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ments, amounting to $100 million, (table 9). 
consisted entirely of publicly offered 


2%e-percent Treasury bonds, 1965— 


terest accrued since February 1, the 
date of issue. No securities were re- 
deemed during the month. Invest- 
ments at the end of the month totaled 
$4,868 million, with an average rate of 
interest of 2.228 percent as compared 
with 2.439 percent a year earlier. 
Benefit checks cashed totaled $15.7 
million for the month, $419,000 more 
than in January. 


Railroad retirement account.— 
Treasury notes amounting to $11.0 
million were sold during the month 


Table 6.—Social insurance taxes under selected programs, by 
specified period, 1936-44 


[In thousands] 





Old-age and sur- 


Unemployment insurance 
vivors insurance _ 


Period - ; ; os Railroad 
Federal Taxeson | State Federal unem- 

insurance | carriers j|unemploy-| unem- | ployment 

contribu- | and their | ment con- |ployment) insurance 
tions! (jemployees*| tributions’) taxes ‘ contri- 

| | butions 5 


| } 
Cumulative through | | | 
February 1944_. $5, 498, 568 |$1, 026, 268 |$6, 886,327 |*$889,974 | $361, 930 
Fiscal year: | 
1936-37 





, 346 | 345 


| 657,751 
| 
| 











1937-38 , 406 150, 132 6 90, 104 
1938-39 , 358 109, 257 100, 869 

1939-40 694 120, 967 107, 523 | 49, 167 
1940-41 __. ,555 | 136, 942 | 97,677 | 68, 162 
1941-42 895, 619 | 170, 012 | 119, 944 | 84, 738 
1942-43 1,130,495 | 208, 795 158,361 | 102,710 

8 months ended } | 
February 1942 646, 186 83, 183 104, 843 | 39, 853 
February 1943 ; 816, 893 109, 543 | 137, 083 | 51, 081 
February 1944 a 938,095 | 129,819 | 157, 746 | 57, 154 

1943 
February-... 236, 743 | 7, 387 99, 042 1, 271 
March 2, 858 | 41, 766 3, 243 25, 201 
April. 407 | 2, 971 | 3, 26 v4 
May 568 | 5,897 | 168,030} 11,653 470 
June 48, 618 | ' | 3, 121 | 25, 864 
July... 1, 119 5 | =. 8, 226 | 69 
August 286,625 | 15,027 | 8,051 | 1, 316 
September 3, O18 | 46, 175 1, 063 | 24, 863 
October 1, 091 3, 031 | 1, 353 
November 8, 206 10, 478 1, 523 
December. . 3, 671 52, 914 | 1, 148 27, 069 

| 
1944 

| 
January P 33, 849 | 1, 231 14, 222 | 211 
February Gan 7 252, 219 4, 055 116, 529 | 750 











! Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 

? Federal tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, payable by carriers and employees. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing accounts. 
Data include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to 
July 1, 1939. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 28, 1944. 

‘ Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Amounts paid into 
State unemployment funds not included. 

5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, payable by employers only. Amounts differ from 
figures in table 5, which represent only the 10 percent deposited in general 
and special accounts of Treasury. 

6 Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not collect 
taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 
Government. 

7 Not available. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 


This amount, together 
with interest of $211,000 and the bal- 
ance remaining from January opera- 
1970 series, acquired at par plus in-_ tions, made $12.6 million in cash 
available to meet current benefit obli- 
gations. The latter amvuunted to $11.3 
million leaving a cash balance of $1.3 
million at the end of the month. 
Assets at the end of January included 
this small cash balance and the $322 
million remaining in Treasury notes. 





quarter (table 10). Withdrawals 
from State accounts for benefit pay- 
ments were $5.1 million less than in 
February 1943 but $850,000 above 
those in January 1944. Deposits in 
the railroad unemployment insurance 
account totaled $674,000 in February. 
Benefit payments to railroad workers 
increased in February, but were less 
than half the amount a year earlier. 

The $261 million of new 17%-percent 
special certificates of indebtedness, 


Unemployment trust fund.—States 1944 series, acquired in February 
deposited $263.2 million in the un- 
employment trust fund during Febru- 
ary; deposits for January and Febru- 
ary combined were 8 percent less than 
in the first 2 months of the preceding 


raised total investments to $5,427 
million at the end of the month. The 
average rate of interest was 1.888 per- 
cent as compared with 2.221 percent 
on February 28, 1943. 


Table 7.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for adminis- 
trative expenses and grants to States under the Social Security 
Act, by specified period, 1942-44 ' 


{In thousands] 





Fiscal! year 1942-43 Fiscal year 1943-44 








Expendi- Expendi- 
Item Appro- tures Appro- tures 
pria- through pria- ( 
tions ? Febru- tions 2 
| | ary? 
Total $544, 688 | $356,858 $482, 038 $355, 455 
Administrative expenses 27, 128 21, 094 25, 510 20, 903 
Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Board ¢ | 26,642 16, 098 24, 900 15, 636 
Department of Laber, Children’s | | 
Bureau 376 286 360 283 
Department of Commerce, Bureau | 
of the Census 110 | 266 250 181 
Department of the Treasury 5 (8) 4, 443 (6 4, 803 
Grants to States _-. 517,560 | 335,765 | 456, 528 334, 552 
Federal Security Agency 506, 360 328, 181 | 445, 328 326, 573 
Social Security Board 495,360 | 320,127 | 434, 328 318, 486 
Old-age assistance 329,000 | 216,235 | 325, 000 242, 244 
Aid to dependent children 78, 000 49, 843 55, 000 40, 616 
Aid to the blind 8, 710 5, 773 9, 000 7, 064 
Unemployment compensation | 
administration 79, 650 7 48, 276 35, 328 28, 563 
Public Health Service: | 
Public health work | 11,000 8, 054 11, 000 8. 087 
Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau - - - E 11, 200 7, 584 11, 200 7,979 
Maternal and child health serv- 
ices - - 5, 820 3, 878 5, 820 4, 468 
Services for crippled children 3, 870 | 2, 565 3, 870 2, 452 
Child welfare services 1, 510 1, 141 1, 510 1, 060 





! Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar pur- 
poses. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes expendi- 
tures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year 

4 Inciudes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

5 Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

6 Not available. 

? Through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of em- 
ployment services in the States. 

Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily Statement 
of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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Table 8.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-44 


[In thousands] 





Period 











Receipts Expenditures | Assets 
Transfers | Reimburse- ee Cash with | Credit of | Tote) easst 
and appro- Interest | Benefit ment for ad- notes and disbursing | fund account pape ge s 
priations to | received? | payments? | ministrative “tet officer atend| atendof {| endo 
| yonds period 


trust fund ! 


expenses 


acquired ‘ 


of period | 

















period 5 














Cumulative through February 1944 a $5, 357, 350 $304, 277 $476, 246 $113, 718 $4, 867, 870 $31, 114 | $172, 679 $5, 071, 663 

Fiscal year: | | | 
1936-37 | 265, 000 2, 262 | 27 | 267, 100 73 | 62 267, 235 
1937-38 387, 000 15, 412 | 5, 404 395, 200 1, 931 113, 012 777, 243 
1938-39 | 503, 000 | 26, 951 | 13, 892 ; | 514, 900 3, 036 | 66 1, 180, 302 
1939-40... | 550, 000 | 42, 489 15, 805 12, 288 | 560, 900 6, 098 1, 744, 698 
1940-41 688, 141 | 55, 958 | 64, 342 26, 840 642, 500 10, 778 2, 397, 615 
1941-42 895, 619 71, 007 | 110, 281 | 26, 766 | 821, 034 20, 384 3, 25 227, 194 
1942-43 1, 130, 495 | 87, 403 | 149, 304 27, 492 | 1, 035, 200 | 24, 495 4, 268, 296 

8 months ended; | | 
February 1942... | 646, 186 | 932 68, 100 17, 516 380, 480 17, 614 2, 959, 117 
February 1943 | 816, 893 | af 94, 522 17, 984 | 430, 800 | 25, 434 3, 933, 827 
February 1944 | 938, 095 | 2, 795 117, 192 20, 331 | 631, 036 31, 114 | 5, 071, 663 

1943 | | | 
February - 236, 743 244 | 12, 548 9 | — 13, 000 25, 434 3, 933, 827 
March. -..-. | 2, 858 946 | 13, 605 260, 600 24, 793 3, 922, 216 
April... 43, 407 306 | 13, 547 566 | —13, 000 24, 238 3, 949, 815 
May..-- | 264, 568 |...... | 13, 721 5 = | 24, 509 4, 198, 096 
June__.____-. | 2, 769 83, 907 | 13, 909 5 356, 800 | 24, 495 4, 268, 296 
July. | 43, 584 | 8 | 13, 696 2 | — 13, 000 23, 792 4, 295, 369 
August __ | 286, 625 13, 938 23 | a 23, 845 4, 565, 234 
September | 3, 018 554 14, 301 275, 051 4, 551, 682 
October oth 542 | 14, 549 | 4, 576, 055 
November | 273, 587 14, 748 27, 152 4, 832, 274 
December 3, 671 2, 122 14, 990 | 279, 949 29, 097 4, 820, 458 

1944 | 
January...... ’ | 33, 849 | 110 15, 275 2, 002 | —11, 000 30, 816 | 38, 490 4, 837, 140 
February........----- --| 252, 219 |........- -| 15, 693 | 2, 002 | 100, 036 31, 114 172, 679 | 5, 071, 663 
| } | 
3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 


1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 


Federal Insurance. Contributions Act 


2 Interest on investme nts held is credited annually in June; 


redeemed, in month of redemption. 


on investments 


* Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; includes accrued interest. 
5 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 


S. Treasury. 


Table 9.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1938-44 





Period 





Cumulative through February 1944 
Fiscal year: 

Through June 1938 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 (through February) 


1943 
February 
March-. 
April___.- 
May. 
June. .-.- 
July 
August 
September - - 
October 
November. - . 
December 


1944 


January... -- 
February 


{In thousands] 





| 
| | 
































| Receipts Assets at end of period 
| Transfers | 
| |fromappro-| Benefit 3-percent ; ; 
Amount Interest | | priation to | payments! | special To credit To credit 
appropri- ‘iveqd | Total | trust fund | | Treasury | Of appro- | of disburs- Total 
ated recelve stag | Priation? | ing officer 
} | notes 
| | | 
3$t, 116, 871 $18, 260 | $1, 135, 131 | $1, 082, 371 $765,731 | $322, 000 $34, 722 $12, 678 $369, 400 
i 
} 146, 500 1, 411 147, 911 | 79, 849 66, 200 1, 628 | 68, 062 
an 118, 250 2, 202 120, 452 | 105, 774 67, 200 2, 334 | 82, 740 
120, 15 2, 283 122, 433 | 113, 099 | 79, 400 1, 826 | 92, 073 
| 3113, 600 2, 534 116, 134 121, 174 | 74, 000 10, 530 | 87, 033 
140, 850 | 3, 143 143, 993 126, 244 91, 500 11, 686 | 104, 782 
} 214, 801 5, 777 220, 578 | 130, 465 178, 000 12, 776 194, 896 
| 262, 720 911 263, 631 | 89, 126 322, 000 12, 678 369, 400 
cull 193 | 193 |... 10, 837 187, 000 | 34, 900 | 12, 391 234, 291 
| 238 238 | 11, 089 | 176, 000 | 34, 944 | 12, 495 223, 440 
241 241 | 34, 700 | 11,073 | 200, 000 248 | 12, 360 212, 607 
| Sata 292  ) | 11, 045 | 189, 000 302 | 12, 552 | 201, 854 
| 4, 117 4, 117 11,076 | 178, 000 4, 120 | 12, 776 | 194, 896 
| 262, 720 10 262, 730 | 160, 720 11, 078 | 332, 000 102, 052 12, 495 446, 548 
| 46 46 | | 11, 077 | 321, 000 | 102, 049 12, 468 435, 517 
; 74 74 11,088 | 310, 000 102, 076 12, 427 | 424, 503 
wal 101 | 101 | 33, 500 | 11, 283 332, 000 68, 608 12, 713 | 413, 321 
129 | 129 } 11, 144 | 321, 000 68, 633 12, 672 | 402, 305 
i. 156 | 156 | a 11, 096 | 310, 000 | 68, 673 12, 693 | 391, 366 
| | | | 
. a 184 184 | 34, 000 11, 214 | 333, 000 | 34, 700 12, 636 380, 336 
211 | 211 322, 000 34, 722 12, 678 369, 400 


11, 147 | 








1 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
2 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund + gma including net 
credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repaymen 
* Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- 


service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad workers 


prior to 1937. 


Source; Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 10.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-44 ' 


{In thousands] 





Net total of 


State accounts 

















| 


Total phi Unexpend- 
- Treasury PS 
Period nm certificates “ —e 
veriod | and bonds yeriod tee Interest With- 
acquired ? ; Deposits | credited | drawals? 
Cumulative through February | 
1944 : ne - ..| $5,435,081 | $5, 427,000 $8,081 | $6,925, 374 $306, 916 | $2, 233, 583 
Fiscal year: | | 
| EE sans 312, 389 293, 386 291, 703 2, 737 | 1,000 
1937-38 ........ ve , 247 559, 705 12, 247 747, 660 15, 172 190, 975 
1938-39 1, , 539 395, 000 13, 539 811, 251 | 26, 837 441, 795 
1939-40... ..... 1, 724, 862 | 443, 000 14, 862 859, 864 37, 524 | 484, 764 
1940-41 2, 283, 658 | 563, 000 10, 658 892, 023 45, 893 537, 343 
1941-42 3, , 103 866, 000 11, 103 1, 095, 991 61, 998 368, 070 
1942-43 4, , 460 1, 228, 000 5, 460 1, 217, 686 75, 563 174, 334 
8 months ended: 
February 1942 2, 939, 810 650, 000 16, 810 815, 877 | 28, 750 224, 769 
February 1943 3, 977, 252 831, 000 7, 252 882, 118 | 34, 800 
February 1944 5, 435,081 | 1,060, 000 8, 081 990, 339 41,101 
1943 | | 
February 3, 977, 252 253, 000 7, 252 261, 206 11, 243 
March 4, 000, 027 22, 000 8, 027 | 11, 209 10, 955 
April 4, 027, 054 24, 021 11, 033 | 34, 839 7, 790 
May 4,298,319 | 269, 000 | 13, 299 276, 672 |... 5, 758 
June 4, 372, 460 | 81,979 5, 460 12, 848 | 40, 763 6, 388 | 
July 4, 411, 878 38, 000 6, 878 43, 628 |____- 4, 207 
August 4, 719, 315 303, 000 11, 315 299, 709 | 5, 124 
September 4, 746, 325 32, 000 6, 325 8, 855 | 4, 182 
October 4, 779, 705 28, 000 , 708 35, 567 3, 366 
November 5, 066, 953 288, 000 3 289, 375 3, 457 
December 5, 146, 745 39, 000 5 14, 238 41, 101 3, 594 
1944 
January 5, 177, 412 71, 000 11, 412 35, 787 5 5, 262 
February 5, 435, 081 261,000 | 8, 081 263, 181 6, 112 











1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by the Railroad Retirement 
Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury makes benefit payments as 
certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains also separate account 
for each State egency, in which are held all moneys deposited from State unem- 

from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required 

Totals are sums of unrounded figures, therefore, may 


ployment funds anc 
for benefit payments. 
differ slightly from sums of rounded figures. 


Recent Publications in the 


Field of 


Social Security 


Social Security Board 
J 


U. S. SocraL SEcuRITY BoaRD. BUREAU 
OF OLD-AGE AND Survivors INSUR- 
ANCE. Service Area Directory of 
Regional, Field, and Area Offices, 
January 1944. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 
70 pp. 

U. S. Socrat SecurRITY BoarRD. BUREAU 
or Pusiic AssIsTaNce. Sheltered 
Care and Home Services for Public 
Assistance Recipients; With a Note 
on Methods of Conducting Studies 
of Public Assistance Administra- 
tion. Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. 149 pp. 
(Public Assistance Report No. 5), 
25 cents. 

A report—principally for the use of 
public assistance administrators and 
staff workers—of the work of public 
assistance agencies in meeting cer- 
tain needs of the aged and the blind 
for services in addition to cash pay- 


ments. It presents results of a study 
in six urban localities of “sheltered 
care”—i. e., care which provides some 
service or supervision beyond housing 
and food—under private nonfamily 
arrangements and in public institu- 
tions; of services in the homes of the 
persons receiving aid; and of prac- 
tices respecting guardianship for 
adults. The appendix considers the 
methodology of this and similar sur- 
veys, presents statistical data from 
the localities studied, and contains a 
bibliography. 


War and Social Services 


CANADA. ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON RE- 
CONSTRUCTION. Report, Ottawa, 
September 24, 1943. Ottawa: 


King’s Printer, 1944. 64 pp. 

A general interim report by the 
committee headed by F. Cyril James, 
with L. C. Marsh as research adviser. 
It outlines the principal wartime 


2 Includes accrued interest. 

3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $105,901,000. 

‘Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $29,082,667. eo 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Railroad unemployment insurance 
account 








Balance at . Balance 
end of Deposits Interest Benefit at end of 
period credited payments period 3 ¢ 

$4, 998, 706 | $325, 750 $19, 268 $43, 628 $436, 370 

1, 6f 44, 249 202 14, 552 31, 699 
2, Of | 61, 347 3, 059 17, 784 189, 921 
2, 8 | 76, 266 5, 424 9, 072 266, 447 
4, 92, 441 6, 861 1, 834 369, 888 
2, 713, 594 35, 869 2, 515 6, 035 226, 17: 
3, 657, 119 45, 974 3, 174 1, 438 320, 129 
4, 998, 706 51, 446 3, 722 386 436, 370 
3, 657, 119 144 173 320, 129 
3, 657, 373 22, 681 160 342, 650 
3, 684, 42 86 118 342, 618 
3, 9 71 342, 970 
4, 00% 3, 687 47 369, 888 
Ny 65 36 5 
4, 33 33 

4, ; 40 

4, 39 

4, 65 42 

4, 3, 722 37 

4, 741, 637 197 56 435, 770 
4, 998, 706 674 74 436, 370 


changes in Canada, notes the role of 
private enterprise, and considers or- 
ganized labor, agriculture, Dominion- 
Provincial relations, and Canada in 
the world economy. In the section on 
the area of governmental responsibil- 
ity it offers suggestions concerning 
social security, machinery for reem- 
ployment, public investment pro- 
grams, and related questions. Its rec- 
ommendations on social security have 
been presented in the Marsh Report, 
already published. 


ENGLAND, RoBERT. “Canada and the 
Discharged Service Man.” Public 
Affairs, Halifax, N. S., Vol. 7, No. 2 
(Winter 1944), pp. 108-117. 


“The I. L. O. and Post-War Problems.” 
International Labour Review, Mon- 
treal, Vol. 49, No. 3 (March 1944), 
pp. 277-297. 

The text of addresses made last 
December by Ernest Bevin and An- 
thony Eden before the ILO governing 
body. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. CoO- 
operative Organisations and Post- 
War Relief. Montreal: The Office, 
1943. 173 pp. (Studies and Re- 
ports, Series H, No. 4.) 
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A general survey of the different 
forms of cooperatives existing in the 
pre-war period, and an examination 
of “the possible role of the co-opera- 
tive movement in the immediate post- 
war problem of relief.” 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Mini- 
mum Siandards of Social Policy in 
Dependent Territories. Montreal: 
The Office, 1944. 109 pp. (Inter- 
national Labor Conference, 26th 
Session, Fifth Item on the Agenda.) 
A discussion of the problems of de- 

pendent territories and of the ques- 
tions considered particularly relevant 
for action on the part of the Phila- 
delphia Conference. Includes a sec- 
tion on health, housing, and social 
security. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. The 
Organisation of Employment in the 
Transition From War to Peace. 
Montreal: The Office, 1944. 179 pp. 
(International Labor Conference, 
26th Session, Third Item on the 
Agenda.) 

Discusses and makes recommenda- 
tions concerning virtually the whole 
field of the labor market. Also con- 
siders the problems of an efficient em- 
ployment service, public works plan- 
ning, and such financial aids to the 
unemployed as mustering-out bonuses, 
unemployment insurance, and assist- 
ance. Contains, in English and 
French, the text of four proposed 
recommendations and one draft reso- 
lution for the consideration of the 
Philadelphia session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Social 
Security: Principles and Problems 
Arising Out of the War; Part 1— 
Principles. Montreal: The Office, 
1944. 115 pp. (International Labor 
Conference, 26th Session, Fourth 
Item on the Agenda.) 

Proposals derived from past ILO 
recommendations as well as from con- 
temporary social insurance legislation 
and social security planning, for ac- 
tion by the Philadelphia Conference. 
Under the two headings Income Se- 
curity and Medical Care, the report 
discusses both insurance and assist- 
ance and considers the integration of 
health services, quality of medical 
care, its finance, coverage, and ad- 
ministration. Crystalizes modern 
thought on virtually every aspect of 
the principles of social security, with 
recognition of the need for a flexible 
viewpoint on many questions involv- 
ing varying possible solutions. A 
second part of the report will deal 
with social security problems arising 
from the war. 


Mock, JAMES R., AND THURBER, EVAN- 
GELINE. Report on Demobilization. 
Norman, Okla.: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1944. 257 pp. 

The transition from war to peace in 
the United States after November 
1918, with discussion of demobilization 
problems of the future. 

PaTMAN, WriIcHT. Handbook for Serv- 
icemen and Servicewomen of World 
War II and Their Dependents, In- 
cluding Rights and Benefits of 
Veterans of World War I and Their 
Dependents. Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 
60 pp. (78th Cong., 2d Sess. H. 
Doc. 394.) 

U. S. Concress. SENATE. Benefits to 
Veterans and Their Dependents; 
Analysis of Rights of All Veterans 
and Their Dependents to Pension or 
Compensation. Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 
26 pp. (78th Cong., 2d Sess. S. Doc. 
146.) 

A detailed tabular analysis, pre- 
pared by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

WACHENHEIM, HEDWIG. “Allowances 
for Dependants of Mobilised Men in 
Germany.” International Labour 
Review, Montreal, Vol. 49, No. 3 
(March 1944), pp. 323-338. 


General 


Bo.iviA. CAJA DE SEGURO y AHORRO 
OBRERO. Memoria, 1940-1942. 
Victor Andrade, Manager. La Paz, 
May 1943. 106 pp. 

The Bolivian Workers’ Insurance 
and Savings Fund functions chiefly 
as a compulsory savings institution 
in the mining industry, with limited 
coverage in manufacturing establish- 
ments; it also indemnifies workers 
and provides medical care in the case 
of occupational accident and disease. 
This report, the second issued since 
the Fund was founded in August 1935, 
covers these activities and certain 
others, including the start on a work- 
ers’ hospital in La Paz. 


“‘Q BRASIL E O PLANO BEVERIDGE.’” 
Revista do Servico Publico, Rio de 
Janeiro, 6th Year, Vol. 4, No. 2 
(November 1943), pp. 124-131. 

The texts of several papers given 
before a session of the training divi- 
sion of the Brazilian Public Service 
Administrative Department. 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. Re- 
port ... for the Fiscal Year End- 
ing March 31, 1943. Ottawa: 
King’s Printer, 1944. 63 pp. 


CARVALHO, M. CAVALCANTI DE. Evo- 
lucdo do Estado Brasileiro; Estru- 


tura Politica, Ordenacdo Juridica, 

Organizagado Corporativa, Politica 

Legislativa do Trabalho. Rio de 

Janeiro: A. Coelho Branco F.° 

(Editor), 1941. 234 pp. 

An exposition of the political phil- 
osophy of the Brazilian State, as evi- 
denced in its recent political, legal, 
corporative, and social evolution. 
Labor law and social legislation are 
emphasized, and the discussion of 
social insurance is supplemented by 
comprehensive statistics on the de- 
velopment of social security, 1923-40. 


Cassipy, Harry M. “Three Social Se- 
curity Plans for Canada.” Public 
Affairs, Halifax, N. S. Vol. 7, No. 2 
(Winter 1944), pp. 71-74. 
Compares the recommendations 

made in 1943 by the author (Social 

Security and Reconstruction in Can- 

ada), L. C. Marsh (the official Report 

on Social Security for Canada), and 

Charlotte Whitton (The Dawn of 

Ampler Life). 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. Social Security 
in America; Addresses, National 
Conference on Social Security Spon- 
sored by Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, January 1944. 
Washington: The Chamber, 1944. 
103 pp. 

Fourteen papers representing the 
views of business, government, and 
other groups on the general question 
of social security, employment and un- 
employment compensation, health in- 
surance and the economics of medical 
care, veterans’ rehabilitation, the Bev- 
eridge Plan and America, and old-age 
and survivors insurance. 

“Deluding the Taxpayer.” The Stat- 
ist, London, Vol. 141, No. 3438 (Jan. 
15, 1944), pp. 41-42. 

Adverse editorial comment on the 
Beveridge plan. 

DoRNSIFE, Harotp W. Selection of 
Supervisors. Pasadena, Calif.: Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, In- 
dustrial Relations Section, 1944. 
38 pp. (Bulletin No. 9.) 

One of six pamphlets on supervi- 
sion, based on the practices of com- 
panies in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. 

“Free and Low-Cost Food Distribution 
in Latin American Countries.” In- 
ternational Labour Review, Mon- 
treal, Vol. 49, No. 3 (March 1944), 
pp. 339-346. 

HIRSCHFELD, GERHARD. “The Price of 
Social Security: 20% of Our In- 
come.” Medical Economics, Ruth- 
erford, N. J., Vol. 21, No. 4 (Febru- 
ary 1944), pp. 64-66 ff. 
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Social Security 





INDUSTRIAL Lire OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Lonpon. Industrial Assurance 
Explained; A Reply to Criticisms. 
London: The Association, January 
1944. 32 pp. 

This booklet, issued in order to rec- 
tify “the many misunderstandings” 
said to exist respecting industrial life 
insurance, undertakes to answer spe- 
cifically some criticisms made in the 
Beveridge report as well as in the 
Cohen Committee report of 1933. 
KE.tLock, Haroup. “Social Security.” 

Editorial Research Reports, Wash- 

ington, Vol. 1, No. 9 (Mar. 2, 1944), 

pp. 153-165. 

Traces briefly the development of 
social security in the United States, 
outlines the provisions of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill, and considers 
wartime and possible post-war trends. 
“Labor Conditions in Belgium.” Pre- 

pared by Anice L. Whitney. 

Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 

ton, Vol. 58, No. 2 (February 1944), 

pp. 280-298. 

Includes information on social in- 
surance as it existed before the war. 


METALL, RupoLFo ALApAaR. “A Funcao 
Educativa do Seguro Social.” Re- 
vista do Servico Piblico, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, 6th Year, Vol. 4, No. 2 (No- 
vember 1943), pp. 5-11. 

Points out ways in which social se- 
curity can and does perform impor- 
tant educational functions. 


NasH, WaLTeR. “Social Security in 
New Zealand.” Public Affairs, Hali- 
fax, N. S., Vol. 7, No. 2 (Winter 
1944), pp. 78-83. 


Situ, A. DeELaFIELD. “Elements of 
the Judicial in Security Programs.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
17, No. 4 (December 1943), pp. 424— 
441. 

Discussion of the need for sound 
judicial attitudes, processes, defini- 
tions, and precedents as supplement- 
ing and buttressing the work of agen- 
cies administering social security. 
Considers the principles of the fair 
hearing in cases of appeals from 
agency decisions. 

STEVENSON, Marietta. “Social Wel- 
fare Legislation of 1943.” Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 
4 (December 1943), pp. 408-423. 
Summarizes Federal and State ac- 

tion in social security, child welfare, 

health, vocational rehabilitation, la- 
bor legislation generally, and meas- 
ures for servicemen. 


WOLF8EIN, SEYMouR Loulis. The De- 
cline of a Cotton Textile City; A 
Study of New Bedford. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. 
179 pp. (Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law No. 507.) 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 
Pension Plans; Social Security. 
New York: The Institute, 1943. 51 
pp. (Special Pamphlet No. 8 from 
the Proceedings of the Twelfth An- 
nual National Meeting of the In- 
stitute.) 

Contains the following papers: 
Trends in Retirement Plans Under 
Present Social and Economic Condi- 
tions, by N. E. Horelick; The Employ- 
er’s and the Trust Company’s Func- 
tion Under a Trvsteed Retirement 
Plan, by Ernest L. Colegrove; Tax 
Phases of Pension and Annuity Plans, 
by Herman C. Biegel; and The Cry for 
Security, by James L. Wick. 
“Reactions to the Pension Plans.” 

Modern Hospital, Chicago, Vol. 62, 

No. 3 (March 1944), pp. 69-71. 

Opinions from hospital administra- 
tors regarding the desirability of re- 
tirement and old-age benefits for hos- 
pital employees. 

NEw JERSEY. STATE EMPLOYEES’ RE- 
TIREMENT SYSTEM. Twenty-First 
Annual Report of the Board of 
Trustees, June 30, 1943. Trenton, 
1943. 32 pp. 

“The Second Valuation.” Monthly 
Review of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, Chicago, Vol. 5, No. 2 (March 
1944), pp. 18-24. Processed. 

A summary of the actuary’s re- 
port—required every 3 years by law— 
on the assets and liabilities of the re- 
tirement systems under the Railroad 
Retirement Act. 
SouTtH CarRoLina. Po.ice INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY FuND. Report of the 
Board of Commissioners ... for 
the Period December 1, 1942 to No- 
vember 30, 1943. Columbia, Dec. 15, 
1943. 48 pp. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY. RE- 
TIREMENT SySTEM. Fourth Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1943. Knoxville, Tenn., 
1944. 19 pp. 


Employment Security 


“Factors Determining Post-War Job 
Transfers and Unemployment.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washington, 


Vol. 58, No. 2 (February 1944), 
pp. 269-279. 
MIssouRI. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 


TION COMMISSION. Duration of 
Benefit Payments in the Case of 
Claimants Whose Benefit Years 
Ended in 1941 and in 1942. Pre- 
pared by Department of Research 
and Statistics. Jefferson City, Oct. 
1, 1943. 43 pp. Processed. (Spe- 
cial Research Bulletin No. 8.) 


NEw YORK STATE. UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 
SURANCE ADVISORY COUNCIL. Post- 
war Impact on Unemployment In- 


surance; Report, March 1, 1944. 
New York, 1944. 54 pp. Proc- 
essed. 


A detailed study, with varying as- 
sumptions, of the solvency of the New 
York unemployment insurance sys- 
tem in the post-war period. Includes 
detailed information on the nature of 
employment changes in the State from 
January 1940 to June 1943. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
AND INDUSTRY. BUREAU OF EMPLOY- 
MENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION. Trends in Covered Employ- 
ment in Pennsylvania, 1940-1942. 
Prepared by Research and Statistics 
Section. Harrisburg, Dec. 15, 1943. 
17 pp. Processed. (Statistical In- 
formation Bulletin No. 38.) 

UtTaH. INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. DE- 

* PARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Postwar Solvency Study of the Utah 
Unemployment Reserve Fund. Salt 
Lake City (?), December 1943. 11 
pp. Processed. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


Book, Dorotuy L., Editor. Family 
Budget Counseling. New York: 
Family Welfare Association of 


America, 1944. 92 pp. 

Directed to the special needs of so- 
cial case workers in the financial 
counseling field, this pamphlet ap- 
praises basic budget items in terms of 
current conditions and discusses, with 
examples from case work, the psycho- 
logical meaning of money, budget 
planning, case work processes, and 
savings and financial resources. A 
bibliography is included. 


COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES, COLORADO 
Sprincs, CoLtorapo. The Colorado 
Springs Community Survey of Social 
Welfare Agencies. Colorado 
Springs, November 1944. 68 pp. 
Processed. 

Describes and evaluates the work of 
all agencies in the community. 


CoUNCIL OF SocIAL AGENCIES, LovIS- 
VILLE, Kentucky. A Study on Fam- 
ily Budget Needs; An Analysis of 
Seventy-five Relief Cases Under 
Care of Three Public Agencies in 
March, 1943. Louisville: The Coun- 
cil, October 1943. 17 pp. Proc- 
essed. (Research Monograph, Vol. 
1, No. 2.) 

Shows a condition—corrected to 
some degree since the survey—in 


which 95 percent of the relief families 
were living on a budget that did not 
enable them to maintain minimum 
living standards. 
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“County Poor Farms.” Public Wel- 
fare in South Dakota, Vol. 7, No. 1 
(January 1944), pp. 12-13. Proc- 
essed. 

DIECKS, LOUISE. 
operative Relationships.” 
Welfare, Chicago. Vol. 
(March 1944), pp. 75-79. 
Traces welfare developments and 

planning in Louisiana. 

FISCHER, VIOLET M. “Kansas County 
Homes After the Social Security 
Act.” Social Service Review, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 17, No. 4 (Decem- 
ber 1943), pp. 442—465. 

Notes some advantages that would 
accrue from repeal of the restriction 
in the Social Security Act against 
paying Federal funds to aged persons 
in public institutions. An editorial, 
pp. 501-502, also considers the point. 
Hettic, T. Davi. “A Comparison of 

Aid to Dependent Children Pay- 

ments in Utah and Federal Match- 

ing Maxima.” Utah Public Wel- 

fare Review, Salt Lake City, Vol. 1, 

No. 4 (February 1944), pp. 1-6. 
Kerr, JAMeSG. “Administration and 

Operation of Public Welfare Pro- 

grams: Implementing Public Assist- 

ance Laws.” Utah Public Welfare 

Review, Salt Lake City, Vol. 1, No. 

4 (February 1944), pp. 11-15. 

Fourth of a series on Utah public 
welfare. 

LEET, GLEN. “Without Benefit of 
Settlement.” Survey Midmonthly, 
New York, Vol. 80, No. 2 (February 
1944), pp. 4446. 

A discussion of Rhode Island’s 
abolition of State and local residence 
laws in connection with granting of 
all types of public assistance. 
LENROOT, KATHARINE F. “Inter- 

American Co-operation for Child 

Welfare and Its Meaning for the 

Post-War World.” Social Service 

Review, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 4 (De- 

cember 1943), pp. 393—407. 

A record of child welfare work in 
several Latin American countries as 
well as of organized cooperation over 
the past quarter century. 
NicHotson, L. I. “Recoveries in Old 

Age Assistance.” Public Welfare 

Bulletin (North Dakota), Bismarck, 

Vol. 8, No. 12 (December 1943), 

pp. 18-19. Processed. 

Discussion and statistics on the 
provisions of the North Dakota Old- 
Age Assistance Act concerning reim- 
bursement to the State from the prop- 
erty or estate of persons receiving aid. 
SAo Pav_o, BraziL. DEPARTAMENTO 

DE SERVICO SocriAL. A Divisdo Téc- 


“Public-Private Co- 
Public 
2, No. 3 


nica do Departamento de Servico 
Social Durante o Ano de 1942. 
Relatorio Apresentado por Maria 


Kiehl. Sao Paulo, 1943. 127 pp. 

A report of the work in 1942 of the 
Technical Division of the Social Serv- 
ice Department of the State of Sao 
Paulo, giving a comprehensive picture 
of the organization of the Division as 
well as of the nature and extent of 
its services. 


“Summary of Public Assistance and 
Welfare Statistics for the Calendar 
Year 1943.” Utah Public Welfare 
Review, Salt Lake City, Vol. 1, No. 4 
(February 1944), pp. 7-10. 


VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. CHARITIES BOARD. 
Twentieth Annual Report for the 
Year Ended 30th June, 1943. Mel- 
bourne: Government Printer, 1943. 
61 pp. 

Warner, GRACE. “Recent Trends in 
Public Assistance in South Dakota 
and in the United States.” Public 
Welfare in South Dakota, Vol. 7, 
No. 1 (January 1944), pp. 7-11. 
Processed. 


Health and Medical Care 


“American Bar Association Committee 
Reports on Parts of Wagner-Mur- 
ray Bill (S. 1161) Relating to Fed- 
eral Regulation of Medicine.” 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Vol. 124, No. 
11 (Mar. 11, 1944), pp. 716-721. 

In addition to the full text of this 
report, which is opposed to the medi- 
cal-care portions of the bill, the 
Journal has an editorial on the sub- 
ject. 


AMERICAN FoRUM OF THE AIR. “Post- 
War Health Planning.” Addresses 
by Henry J. Kaiser, Morris Fishbein, 
Ernst P. Boas, Kingsley Roberts, 
Louis H. Bauer, and Robert J. Watt. 
Washington: Ransdell, Inc., 1943. 
19 pp. (Proceedings, Vol. 5, No. 38, 
Sept. 21, 1943.) 


“Assumption B.” The Economist, 
London, Vol. 146, No. 5244 (Feb. 26, 
1944), pp. 263-264. 

Discusses the British White Paper 
on a National Health Program, noted 
below under Great Britain. 


Bopmer, L. E. “Medical Reform in 
Great Britain.” Public Affairs, 
Halifax, N. S., Vol. 7, No. 2 (Winter 
1944), pp. 74~—78. 


BuTLEeR, ALLAN M. “Medical Freedom 
and the Wagner Bill.” Medical 
Care, Baltimore, Vol. 4, No. 1 (Feb- 
ruary 1944), pp. 12-16. 

A favorable appraisal of the bill, 
with advocacy of “a liberalism within 
the medical profession that permits 
expression of minority opinions and 
thus tolerant consideration, reasoned 
debate and constructive criticism.” 


COHEN, EvELYN Gross. “A Medical 
Social Worker in a Public Assist- 
ance Agency.” The Family, New 
York, Vol. 25, No. 1 (March 1944), 
pp. 13-19. 

Davis, MicHaEL M. “Health Insurance 
Plans Under Medical Societies.” 
Medical Care, Baltimore, Vol. 4, No. 
1 (February 1944), pp. 17-36. 
Developments in prepayment plans 

controlled by medical societies, and 

factors affecting their development. 

Fatk, I. S. “Proposed Extension of 
the Social Security Program, With 
Special Reference to Health and 
Medical Aspects.” New England 
Journal of Medicine, Boston, Vol. 
230, No. 9 (Mar. 2, 1944), pp. 243- 
249. 

States the objectives for an ade- 
quate health program and outlines 
alternative ways in which they can be 
provided under health insurance. 
Faxon, NATHANIEL W. “The Blue 

Cross, The Blue Shield and the 

Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill.” New 

England Journal of Medicine, Bos- 

ton, Vol. 230, No. 9 (Mar. 2, 1944), 

pp. 249-254. 

An explanation of the bill, with sug- 
gestions for modification of the medi- 
cal-care sections, by the director of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 

A National Health Service; The 

White Paper Proposals in Brief. 

London: H. M. Stationery Office, 

1944. 32 pp. 

GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF HEALTH, 
AND DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR 
ScoTLanD. A National Health Serv- 
ice. London: H.M. Stationery Of- 
fice, 1944. 85 pp. (Cmd. 6502.) 
This White Paper—a result of the 

Beveridge proposals of December 

1942—presents for public discussion, 

not as fixed decisions, the proposals of 
the British Government for a com- 
prehensive health program. The 

Paper outlines in some detail the 

Government proposals on general ad- 

ministrative structure, hospital and 

consultant services, general practi- 
tioner service, and clinic and other 
services. The appendixes include 

much useful material, together with a 

survey of existing health services in 

England and Scotland. Details of a 

comprehensive social insurance sys- 

tem will be dealt with in a later Paper. 

KINGSBURY, JOHN A. “Soviet Health 
Lines Ahead.” Survey Graphic, 
New York, Vol. 33, No. 2 (February 
1944), pp. 110-111. 

This account of Russian medical 
care is one of some 25 articles on 
“American-Russian Frontiers” which 
make up a special edition of the Sur- 
vey Graphic. 
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LESTER, StuaRT. “The Men That Kai- 
ser ‘Waked’.” Medical Economics, 
Rutherford, N. J., Vol. 21, No. 5 
(March 1944), pp. 36-44. 

The first of two articles on the 
health plan, hospital, and medical 
service at the Kaiser shipyards in 
Richmond, Calif. 


McCann, JAMES J. “Health Insur- 
ance From the Public-Health 
Standpoint.” Canadian Journal of 
Public Health, Toronto, Vol. 35, No. 
2 (February 1944), pp. 59-65. 


Murray, JAMESE. “Facts Against Fic- 
tion: For the Wagner Bill.” Medi- 
cal Care, Baltimore, Vol. 4, No. 1 
(February 1944), pp. 58-67. 
Senator Murray’s reply to allega- 

tions made in a statement of resolu- 
tions adopted by the East Baton Rouge 
Parish (La.) Medical Society forms 
the concluding portion of a series of 
brief coments, from medical journals 
and other sources, brought together 
by the editors as “an exhibit of cons 
and pros on the Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gel bill.” 


“Nineteen Forty-three: an Editorial 
Review.” Medical Care, Baltimore, 
Vol. 4, No. 1 (February 1944), pp. 
3-11. 

Medical economics in 1943, with the 
national health program of the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill regarded as 
the dominant issue. 


Peck, JEROME F.; MEEps, C. M.; and 
WALLACE, Epwin W. “ ‘Poor Laws’ 
or Public Welfare? New York State 
Votes for Welfare.” Modern Hos- 


pital, Chicago, Vol. 62, No. 3 (March 

1944), pp. 72-74. 

How reimbursements to hospitals by 
county welfare departments are ad- 
ministered in Binghampton and Nas- 
sau County, N. Y. 


PENNELL, ELLIoTT H. “Location and 
Movement of Physicians—Methods 
for Estimating Physician Re- 
sources.” Public Health Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 59, No. 9 (Mar. 3, 
1944), pp. 281-305. 


Rorty, JAMES. “Health Under the So- 
cial Security Tent.” Antioch Re- 
view, Yellow Springs, Ohio, Vol. 3, 
No. 4 (Winter 1943), pp. 498-511. 
Comment on the medical-care por- 

tions of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 

bill, the attitude of the American Med- 
ical Association, voluntary hospital- 
ization insurance, and labor and man- 
agement work in the health field in 


Detroit (UAW-CIO) and in the Kaiser , 


hospitals on the Pacific Coast. 


ScOTLAND. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
Infazt Mortality in Scotland; The 
Report of a Subcommittee of the 
Scientific Advisory Committee. Ed- 
inburgh: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1943. 83 pp. 


SPECTATOR COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Spectator Pocket Register of Acci- 
dent Insurance .. . 1943. Philadel- 
phia: The Spectator, 1943. 64 pp. 
Processed. 

“Showing the condition and business 
of American stock, mutual accident 
and health insurance companies and 


hospital service associations—statis- 

tics of personal accident and health 

business only for five years ending 

January 1, 1943.” 

Titmuss, RicHarp M. Birth, Poverty 
and Wealth; A Study of Infant Mor- 
tality. London: Hamish Hamilton 
Medical Books, 1943. 118 pp. 

A study of “past and present rates 
of infant mortality, and in particular 
class differences in the chances of 
death and life.” Based chiefly on 
British data, but with comparative 
material from Europe and America, 
the work indicates that despite a gen- 
eral improvement among children of 
different income groups, infant death 
rates among poorer groups are rela- 
tively higher, in relation to the well- 
to-do, than ever before. 

“Wagner Praises His ‘Baby’.” Med- 
ical Economics, Rutherford, N. J., 
Vol. 21, No. 4 (February 1944), pp. 
81 ff. 

Selections from Senator Wagner’s 
articles in the New York Post in favor 
of the medical-care portions of his 
bill. 

“What the People Think About Medi- 
cine and Medical Service.” Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Vol. 124, No. 11 (Mar. 
11, 1944), pp. 706-707. 

Comment on a public opinion survey 
conducted by a research group em- 
ployed by the National Physicians 
Committee. 

“The White Paper.” British Medical 
Journal, London, Feb. 26, 1944, pp. 
293-295. 





(Continued from page 23) 

In several States the maximum du- 
ration of protection was rather short. 
In 9 States, no claimant could re- 
ceive benefits for as many as 16 full 
weeks. On the other hand, although 
there were 15 States where some 
eligible claimants were entitled to less 
than 4 weeks of benefits, in only 7 of 
these States did this group represent 
as much as 2 percent of all claimants. 

There were 10 States which pro- 
vided uniform duration of benefits 
for all eligible claimants, ranging 
from 13 weeks in New York to 20 
weeks in Utah. By contrast, there 
were 10 States with variable duration 


in which the average potential dura- 
tion of benefits was less than 12 weeks. 

In States with variable duration of 
benefits, potential duration was, of 
course, shortest for the claimants with 
low weekly benefit amounts. Yet even 
in States with uniform duration, these 
claimants had the highest exhaustion 
ratios, indicating that they experi- 
enced the longest periods of unem- 
ployment. 

This experience indicates that, even 
in a period of high and rising employ- 
ment such as the years 1941-42, the 
duration of benefit payments was not 
sufficient to carry many claimants 
through their period of unemploy- 


ment. The meager information avail- 
able as to the characteristics of the 
claimants does not indicate that they 
were predominantly a marginal group 
of workers whose experience could not 
be considered typical. In fact, these 
claimants included large numbers of 
workers laid off during the conver- 
sion of the Nation’s factories to war 
production. In the reconversion pe- 
riod, longer periods of unemployment 
may be expected for more workers. A 
very high proportion of all claimants, 
therefore, may find the duration of 
unemployment compensation too 
short to bridge the gap from war to 
peacetime production. 
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Regional and Territorial Offices of the Social Security Board, 
as of April 1, 1944 


Ri REGION?TI 
Connecticut New Hampshire 4 
Maine Rhode Island 
Massachusetts Vermont 

John F. Hardy, Regional Director,” Social 
Security Board, 120 Boylston Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. 





REGION II-III 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


Delaware 
New Jersey 
Peter Kasius, Regional Director, Social Secur- 
ity Board, 11 West Forty-second Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


REGION IV 
North Carolina 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
Lavinia Engle, Regional Director, Social Secur- 
Tty Board, Lenox Building, 1523 L Street, NW., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


District of Columbia 
Maryland 


REGION V 
Kentucky Michigan 
Ohio 
Mary E. Woods, Regional Director, Social 
Security Board, 521 Union Commerce Build- 
ing, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


REGION VI 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
Henry L. McCarthy, Regional Director, Social 
Security Board, Bankers Building, 105 West 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Illinois 


REGION_ VII 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Alabama 
Florida 

Georgia 
Richard H. Lyle, Regional Director,” Social 
Security Board,” 4414 West, Peachtree7Street, 


Atlanta 3, Ga. Be Bs i 


REGION VIII 
Iowa Nebraska 
Minnesota North Dakota 

South Dakota 
Chester B. Lund, Regional Director, Social 
Security Board, Midland Bank Building, Fourth 
Street and Second Avenue, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 

REGION IX 
Arkansas Missouri 
Kansas Oklahoma 
John E. Wrenn, Regional Director, Social 
Security Board, 1006 Grand Avenue, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 
REGION X 

New Mexico 
Texas 

James B. Marley, Regional Director, Social 
Security Board, North Presa and East Houston 
Streets, San Antonio 5, Tex. 


REGION XI 


Colorado Montana 
Idaho Utah 
Wyoming 

Richard A. Toomey, Acting Regional Director, 
Social Security Board, 730 Seventeenth Street, 
Denver 2, Colo. 
REGION XII 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

Richard M. Neustadt, Regional Director, Social 
Security Board, 785 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco 3, Calif. 


Louisiana 


Arizona 
California 


ALASKA 
Hugh J. Wade, Territorial Director, Social 
Security Board, P. O. Box 1331, Juneau, 
Alaska. 

HAWAII 
Robert W. Beasley, Territorial Director, Social 
Security Board, 425 Dillingham§ Building, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Area Offices of the Social Security Board 


Chicago: 188 West Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 

New Orleans: 829 St. Charles Street, New Orleans 13, La. 
New York: 155 East Forty-fourth Street, Néw York 17, N. Y. 
Philadelphia: 121 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
San Francisco: 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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